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TOTICE. — ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 
Jermyn-street, Fig ver aco ae ween ye A ee 
he 1st October. rospectuses ma: ad on ap - 

zz re TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


fTDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL COL- 

LEGE. —The WINTER SESSION, 1872-73, will open on 
OCTOBER Ist.—For the $ nanos for the Entrance Scholarships, and 
avy further information, app sl to Wa. Cay.ey, M.D., Dean. 











— & ARTHOLOMEW’ S “HOSPITAL AND 
s COLLEGE. . 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on TUESDAY, October 1. 

Students can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the College 
latio 
a or all particulars concerning either the Hospital or College, appli- 
cation may be made, personally or by letter, to the Resident War en 
of the College, or at the Museum or Libra: 
A Handbook will be forwarded on application. 


TEACHER OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES WANTED. 


OYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL 
INSTITUTION. 
CANCY now occurs in the FOREIGN LANGUAGE DEPART- 

EN T of the Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. The Teacher 
must be competent to give instruction in FRENCH and GERMAN. 
The Kemuneration of the Teacher arises from the Fees of the ae 
which, at the present time, amount to about 3001. perannum. He 
be expected to commence his duties, if possible, on the Ist of onne 
next.—For the other conditions, application to be made to Mr. WILLIAM 
SiuMs, Assistant-Secretary, Linen Hall, Belfast, to whom Testimonials 
must be forwarded, not later than the 16th of September. 


W. J. C. ALLEN, Secretary. 





Belfast, August 15, 1872. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The PROSPECTUS for the ensuing ACADEMICAL YEAR 
is now ready. The College is close to the Temple Station of the Metro- 
_— Railway, and there is an entrance to it from the oe 








mbankment.—Apply, personally or by postage-card, to J. W. Cun- 
BINGHAM, , Bea " Secretary. 
OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


HE 

T The next Session commences on the 7th October. 

Candidates for Admission must not be under fourteen years of age, 
and those under fifteen will be required to pass a preliminary examina- 
tion in English, Arithmetic, and the Elements of Latin. 

Prospectuses of the sev eral Departments of the Day Classes, the 
Evening Classes, and the Medical School, and of the Scholarships and 
Entrance Exhibitions tenable at the College, will be sent on application. 


J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 





COLLEGE, LON DON, 43 and 45, 
HARLEY- STREET, w. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853, for the general Education 


UEEN’S | 


The CLASSES of the College will OPEN for the Michaelmas Term 
on MONDAY, October 7. Individual Instruction is given in Vocal 
and Instrumental Music. Classes in Greek, an Conversation 
Classes in Modern Languages, are formed on the entry of six names. 
—P. ane with full particulars as to Scholarships, Fees, Boarders, 
& , may on application to Miss Mitwarp, at the College Office. 
The Cc eae in the School for Girls, between 5 and 13, will UPEN on 


MONDAY, September 30th. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE.—SESSION 1872-3. 

The FIRST MATRICULATION EXAMINATION for the Session 
1872-3 will be held on FRIDAY, 18th day of OCTUBER. 

The EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS and Sa. eanens 
will commence on THURSDAY, the 17th day of UCTU 

By a recent regulation of the Council, all Scholarehine’s and Exhi- 
bitions of the Second, Third, and Fourth Years may now be competed 
for by Students who have attained the requisite standing in any 
Medical School recognized by the Senate of the Queen’s University, 
and have passed the Matriculation Examination in the College. 

At the ensuing Examination, Eight Scholarships, of the value of 251. 
each, will be offered for competition—viz., two to Students of the 
First, Second, Third, and Fourth Years respectively. In addition, 
Four Exhibitions of 12. each will be offered; two to Students of the 
First, and two to Students of the Second Year respectively ; and two 
Exhibitions of 161. each—one to Students of the Third and Fourth 
Years respectively. 

All scholars are exempt from payment be . moiety of the fee for the 
classes attended. y order of the President, 

T. W. 





MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 
September 10th, 1872. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 
RoOvar COLLEGE of SCIENCE for IRELAND, 
) STEPHEN’S-GREEN, DUBLIN. 

This College supplies, as far as practicable, a complete Course of 
Instruction in Science, applicable to the Industrial Arts, especial] 
those which may be classed broadly under the Heads of CHEMICA 
SRL TACTURES, MINING, ENGINEERING, and AGRICUL- 





A Diploma A — of the College is granted at the end of the 
Three Years’ 

There are Sour Royal Scholarships, of the value of 501. each yearly, 
with Free Education, including Laboratory Instruction, tenable for 
Two Years. Two become vacant each year. They are given to Students 
who have been a year in the College. 

The Fees are 2. for each Course, or 101. for all the Courses of e 
year, with the exception of Laboratory, the Fee for which is 121. for = 
full Course of Nine Months. 

SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Applied Mathematics, Mechanism and ew. Drones ge ive Geo- 

metry, Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing, Experimental Physics, 
Chemistry (Theoretical and Sy ane Rclesy, Geology and 
Paleontology, Mining, Surveying, ture. 

he Session commences on MO} pay, “October 7th. 

Programmes may be obtained on application to the Srcretary, Royal 

College of Science, Stephen's-green, Dublin. 


FREDERICK J. SIDNEY, LL.D., Secretary. 





U Mi Veasity | COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Head Master—T. mmaee? KEY, M.A. F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, 
Yam bridge. 


The SCHOOL — Ds OPEN for New Pupils on TUESDAY, 
September 24, at 9°30 

The School Session *§ ‘divided into three equal Terms. Fee, 71. 
Term, to be _— at the beginning of ante Term. Gymuastics, Fencing. 
Drilling, and advanced Drawing, extr: 

here is a Junior Department for Pupils between the ages of seven 
and nine, whose periods of work and of recreation in the playground 
are so arranged as to differ from those of the older boys. Fee for each 
Term, 6l. 33. 6d., to be paid at the beginning of each Term. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal unishment. A Monthly 
Report “ the progress and conduct of each Pupil is sent to his Parent 

uardian. 

The School is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the termini of the North- 
Western, Midland, and Great Northern Railways. Season Tickets are 
granted at half- “price to Pupils attending the Schoo! 

Prospectuses, containing full information sempaoties in omen of 


HE HIGHER EDUCATION OF GIRLS.— 

—_ Lee-road, Blackheath. Principal, Miss POTTER.— 

The Young Tanities of this Establishment will RE-ASSEMBLE on 

MOND: AY, 16th September.—Prospectuses and References on appli- 
cation, 


YHE HIGHER EDUCATION of GIRLS.— 
Mr. A. W. Bennett (M.A. and B.Sc. Lond.) and Mrs. Bennett 
receive into bea Family, and take charge of the Studies of,a FEW 
YOUNG LADIES, desirous of their at the 
Queen's coitaoe: Harley- street, Bedford College, the Lectures to Ladies 
by the Professors of Univ ersity College, &c. Terms on te ha as The 
Parke references given and reqvired.—6, Park Village East, Regent’s 
‘ark, London. 











DUCATION. —VACAN CIES occur in an Old- 

Established Ladies’ School, situated in one of the most healthy 
and lovely parts of Sussex. The House is jares e and airy, with Croquet 
Lawn and Garden, and Cad to a beautiful Park, to which the Pupils 
have free access. erms moderate.— =ous particulars, address Bera, 
Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet street, E.C. 





instruction given in the School, with other particulars, may 
at the Office of the College. 
JOHN ROBSON, BA 


August, 1872. ee to the Council. 


(HoLLEGE of PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-U PON-TYNE, 
In connexion with the University of Durham. 
The SESSION will COMMENCE on the 7th of October, 1872, and 
will be divided into the Michaelmas, Epiphany, and Easter Terms. 
CLASSES. 










ne pam .sseeeees W. Steadman Aldis, M.A.. 
Phy: ‘ .. A. S. Herschel, B.A. F.R.A 
Chemistry A. Freire Marreco, M.A 


David Page, LL.D. 
..S. Waymouth, M.A 
a J. B. Bulmer, B.D 
English History an \ . 

English Literature! J- Atkinson, B.A. 
French, German, a Mechanical Drawing, each 

Students must have attained the age of fifteen years. No Pre- 
liminary Examination is re: uired. 

In addition to the Class Fees, Students will be required to pay an 
Entrance Fee of One Guinea. Students who do not enter more than 
Two Classes may commute this on payment of 7s. for each Class. 

Me spacim desirous of studying the whole of the first four subjects 

ay compound for the Class Fees by payment of 171.178. This will 
ve the only Composition Fee allowed. 

Full particulars respecting the Examinations, Associateship of the 
College, Laboratory Regulations, ee Exhibitions, Evenin 
Classes, Hours of Attendance, &c., will be found in the Prospectus o' 
the College, to be had free on applica ation to Mr. Tuzo. Woop Buyying, 
Secretary to the College. 


T YDE PARK COLLEGE for -A DIES, 
115, GLOUCESTER-TERRACE, HYDE PA 
The JUNIOR TERM begins SEPTEMBER lIé6th. 
TERM, NOVEMBER Ist. 
Prospectuses, containing Terms, 
the Lapy-Resipent. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, DUFFIELD HOUSE, 
LOWER BOR WOODS, SURREY. Principals—Mrs. and Miss 
RICHARDSON.—The NEXT TERM will commence (D.V.) the 17th 








Te SENIOR 
&c., may be had on application to 





September. Fees, 6). 85, or 100 Guineas, the latter including Riding 
eng and Cry stal Palace Ticket Examinations at the end of each 
‘Ter 





NHE COLLEGE, Highbury New “Park, situate i in 
a pleasant Suburb of London, combines all the advantages of a 
Public School with those of a Private one, in its excellent Staff of 
Masters, Domestic Comforts, and personal Supervision of the Pupils, 
who are prepared for University, Civil Service, and other Public 
agg Tt and for Professional ane Commercial Pursuits. _Prin- 
cipal, Dr. SAMUEL KINNS, F.R F.R.C.8., who will be happy 
to forward Prospectus and List of ae Pupils. Referees :—The 
Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron, His Excellency the Persian 
Minister, Lord William Pitt Lennox, Sir Thomas Chambers, M.P., 
Rev. Gordon Calthorp, M. A., General Macpherson, &e. 


THE LONDON INTER NATIONAL COLLEGE. 
nded under the auspices of the late Richard Cobden; 
inaugurated 10th July, 1867, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Principal—Dr. L. — F.R.S.E. (late Rector of the High 

ool, Edinburgh). 
Vice-Principal— my 8S. FORSTER, B.C.L. M.A. Oxford. 

The aim of this College is to afford an Education of the highest 
order, harmonizing with the wants and spirit of theage. Unfettered 
by traditional usages, this College assigns a prominent place in its 
curriculum to Modern Languages and the Natural Sciences. 

The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
NEXT, 18th SEPTEMBER, 1872. 

Applications for Admission should be addressed to the Secretary, at 
the College, Spring Grove, near Isleworth, Middlesex. 


BELsize COLLEGE for LADIES, 
43, Belsize-park-gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 

The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, September 25th. 

The Course of Study embraces all the branches of a solid’ High-class 
Edueativn, including the English, French, German, Italian, Latin, 
and Greek "Languages, Lectures on Literary and Scientific Subjects, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Mathematics, Drawing, Singing, Pianoforte, 
Calisthenics. Pupils not desirous of attending the Course may select 
two or more studies. A Junior Class is formed for Pupils from Five 
to Twelve Years of Age. The Lectures are open to adults. Classes are 
formed in any of the Languages on the re of sixnames. Professors 
in attendance—W. Hughes, Esq.. G. Bernard, 3: , M.A., of 
the University of Paris, Prof. Kosbheimn, "Ph, D., F H. Wright, Esq., 
Prof. Volpe, J. Tenneilli_Calkin, Esq, from the Conservatoire, 
Milan, W. alter Macfarren, Esq., Herr ‘Althaus, Frederic Nash, Esq., 
W. Henry Fisk, Esq., London University College, Claude Heyes, Esq. 

















— Pros uses, with ‘full particulars of Board, Fees, &e., may be had 
on application to Miss Haswext, at the College. 
DUCATION, BATH.—Mrs. JEFFERY'S 


SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. The NEXT QUARTER will 
commence October 14th. Bath is the residence of excellent Masters, 
and combines, with its healthful climate, special educational advan- 
tages fur Girls.—For cores and references, apply to Mrs. Jerrery, 9, 
Norfolk-crescent, Bath 





RIVATE EDUCATION in PARIS.—Vitta 

BOILEAU, AVENUE MOLITOR PARIS (Auteuil).—Madame 
ALFRED HAVET receives a limited number of Young Ladies to 
CONTINUE their EDUCATION in Paris, with the assistance of 
talented Masters and high! gel French, English, an rman 
Governesses. The Villa Boileau, one of the largest and fhandsomest in 
Auteuil, stands in its own grounds, and has lo ofty and cheerful apart- 
ments. All English and French comforts.—P: tus on licati 


PRANKFORT- AM-MAIN.—In the House of a 
German Professor, whose wife is an English lady, there will be, 
in October, VACANCIES for TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN requi iring 
Private Lessons in German and French, with attendance at Sch 
sses.—For terms, &c. refer to Misses Prarroric 8, 32, Tavistock- 
place, Tavistock-square, W.C.; or to G. P. Wart, Esq. F.R.G.S., 
Broomhall Park, 5! hettield. 














EADINGS. by F. -KEMPSTER, M.A., Oxon.— 
F Mr. Kempster will be glad to Arrange for his Dramatic and 
Humorous Readings. Mr. or Reads at Brighton, Chichester, 
Stratford, and Liverpool, in October.—For terms and viene of the 
Press address Mr. K empster, Waterloo, near Liverpoo! 


HIGH- PRINCIPLED LADY, from the North 
i of Germany, having passed her Examination at Berlin, seeks a 
SITUATION as DAILY GOVERNESS in London or Brighton. 
Superior her Italian, Literature, History, Geography. Excellent 
references.—Address Fravcem P., Home for Governesses, 9, West- 
bourne-grove-terrace. 


ANTED, a LADY as FINISHING GOVER- 
NESS to a Girl of seventeen. She must be able to teach 
English Language and Literature, French and Music thoroughly, and 
to give a sound Elementary yo ix Mathematics and Latin. Her 
eg views should —Apply, with full particulars, to 
-» 2, Upper Lansdown Villas, Bath. 


Tors WANTED immediately, to go ABROAD. 

st know French fluently, Drawing, and General Sciences. 
Salary, 1202 , with Premium. Age from 40.— 

5 and 6, at 4,  Bedford- place, Bloomsbury, W.o 


it \GYPT.— —A Gentleman, age 25, wishing to visit 

nd Palestine during the Winter, would be glad to meet 
witha T TRAVEL ee COMPANION, who contemplates making the 
same Tour.—Address N, Y. T., Messrs. Dawson & Sons, 121, Cannon- 
street, London, E.c. 


N£6 LECTED CLASSICS. —Gentlemen (Adults) 

wishing the Study of GREEK 
or LATIN, Ay “invited to 4 ‘ppl ‘to a Packer of much experience 
whose Books and System of Teaching have been reviewed and highly 
recommended by the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Macaulay. and other 
great Authorities. —Address Zeta,2, Ballarat- -terrace, Richmond, 5.W 


T°? CLERGYMEN.—A Lavy, having a great deal 
of time at her disposal, would be glad to occupy it in COPYING 
SERMONS from the rough draft, in a large, clear hand, for the 
Pulpit or Publication. She would do the work through the post, ata 
erate charge per Sermou.— Address, 8S. G., Willow Lodge, Mitcham. 


GENTLEMAN, after fourteen years’ active 

service in various parts of India under Government, seeks an 
ENGAGEM ENT, where he could make himself gresatly useful toa 
Gentleman of Scientific pursuits, as Amanuensis, to have care 0 
Philosophical Apparatus, Laboratory, Workshop, isbresy, &c. Has 
had good General and Scientific Education, is au accurate — 
man, good Penman, and Mechanic. Terms rg og at rsonal 
interview.—Address, making appointment, F. Q. 8., Vost~- Oltice. 17, 
Walworth- road. 


| Dyrtaey or SUB-EDITOR. dell Journalist, of 
acknowledged ability, much and Fy mg experience, acquired on 

e Daily and Weekly Press, and steady, business habits, seeks a 
RE- ENGAGE MENT as EDITOR or SUB-EDITOR. P ing a 
thorough and practical knowledge of all the departments of News- 
paper work, he could render valuable assistance in the establishment 
—— Epitor, 58, Norfolk-terrace, Bayswater, 
on oD, v. 


| Fo ITERARY EM PLOYMENT. —Late Editor and 
viewer. Goad Paragraphist. Three years Press Reader 
Would go Abroad.— ottage-road, Harrow-road, Padding- 


he PRESS.—WANTED, for a Weekly Conser- 

rative Paper, ONE or TWO ARTICLES, Political and General, 

bya Spirited and Experienced Writer. Terms must be m erate.— 
Apply to B. 8., care of Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


| EVISER for the PRESS.—Wanted, for a Daily 
/ Paper, a Gentleman, well acquainted with French, Germ 
Italian, and the Classics, to act as REVISER for the PRESS. Apply 
(stating terms) by letter, addressed X. Y¥., care of Messrs. Adams 
Francis, 59, Fleet-street, . 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


—=<———— 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
First-Class Subscription, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 


*.* The Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London, on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction for many years. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





BOXES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS 


ARE FORWARDED DAILY FROM MupIze’s Se.ect LIBRARY TO 


FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES 


IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE. 
Prospectuses postage free on applicution, 


See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER, 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 

The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE con- 
tains Sir Henry Holland's Recol'ections—History of the House of 
Condé, by the Duc d’Aumale — Life of Count Beugnot —South Sea 
Bubbles—The Golden Lion of Granpere—Half-a-Dozen Daughters— 
Rotert Ainsleigh—Ombra, by Mrs. Oliphant—and nearly Two 
Thousand other Popular Books, at the lowest current prices. 

*.* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 


SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER, 


the Library. 





And from all Booksellers in connexion with 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
(CITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


UNITED “LI BRARIES, 
eet, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 
i, o the supply required. Ail the best New Books, English, 
french, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
List of New Publications, gratis aud post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices 
may also eA nN ad, free, on application.— Bootn’s, Cuurto Honc- 
son's, and Sauxpens & Orcey's United Libraries, 307, Rez 
nea uw ‘the Polytechnic. 


ONDOWN » 2 BRA SB 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQU ARE.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

President-THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 31. a year, or 2l., with 
Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 261. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Beading-room open from Ten to haif-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 


cation. 
ROBERT HARRISON,S 


r ONDON LIBRARY CATALOGUE of 1865.— 
A Reasonable Price given for Copies of the above.—Apply to the 
Liprariax, a qquare, 8. We 


O NEWSPAPER  PROPRIET 
Publisher of an old-ests ryt. Cou 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as PUBLI ER, q 
Twelve years in present situa = Unexcep 

integrity and business quali tions given.— Add 
Ww ells, 17 7, Hanover- street, Long-acre, Loudon, W.C. 


ro AUTHORs. —T. Prrvirr & Co., Printers in 

Old Style and Modern Type, FURNISH ESTIMATES andevery 
fuformation respecting PRINTING BOOKS for Private Circulation 
or Publication, Magazines, Pamphlets, and G ral Printing, with 
the greatest rapidity. Specimens of Type, Medieval Borders, H 
Pieces, &c , on application.—Y. Pernitr & Uo., Steam Printers, 
Frith- street, ) and 5', O.d Compton- strect, Soho-square, Londen, W. 
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ecretary and Librarian. 














TORS. — The 
spaper desires a 
Traveller 
rences as to 
A. B.C., Mr. T. 
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ESTABLISILED 1868. 


Y H. BRIDGMAN, Publisher and Advertising 
Agent. will be happy NS und dertake the PUBLISHING of a 
NEWSPAPE R PERIODICAL or REVIE'N. Has a fair connexion 
among High-class Advertisers. — Uttic 14, Red Lion-court, Fleet- 
street, E,C, 
OOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the utmost 
price given for them in cash, saving the delay, nncertzinty, and 
expense of Auction, by a Second-hand Bookseller, Thirty Years of 
Newgate-street. 20,000 Volumes of Books. Catalogue for One Stamp 
anuscript Sermons Bought or Sold.—Tuomas Mituarp, No. 79, St 
Paul's- rehurchy: ard, near Ludgate-hill. 


M. W. TURNER'S WORKS, at Reduced Prices. 
—1. gail be of ENGLAND, with Illustrative Text, by 
JOHN RUSKIN. 10s. 6d 
2. SOUTHERN COAS' 4 “of ENGLAND (published at 102. 10a.). 
London: T. J. Allman, 463, Oxford-street, W.C. 
BARGAIN.—A beavtiful PYN ACKER, 


peprecenting an Italian Scene of the date of 1637, will be SOLD 
for 25. It is a genuine work.—To be seen at 26, Basinghall-strect, 








258. 























Second Floor, before 5 p.x. daily. 


C. STEVENS'S SCIENTIFIC, NATURAL 
@e HISTORY, and HORTICULTURALSALE ROOMS, 33, King- 
street, Covent-garden, London. Established 1760. Sales by Auction 
nearly every day. Catalogues on application. 









SCIENCE TEACHING 
> DAMON, of WEYMOUTH, with a view to 
e facilitate Rudimentary be cme Teaching, prepares the following 

earefully-named Collections ets in Natural History, several o: 

which have received the festive i of the Committee of Council on 

Edueation, and are exhibited in the Educational Department of the 

South Kensington Museum :— 

1.100 SPECIMENS of ROCKS, Sedimentary, 
Platonic, and Volcanic, illustrative of the Physical Structure “of 
the Globe. 42s. 

423. 


DITTO of MINERALS. 
3. DITTO of FOSSILS, illustrating all the principal 


Formations. 5(8. 


4, ie CONCHOL OGY, 
5. Of ‘the SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS 





bo 


a Collection of 100 Genera. 





exc! vely, Coliection of 100 Species. 30s. 
Collectic ns Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, composed of less attractive Specimens, 
308s. each. No. 5, 2is. 


Fuller Collections at 5, 10 guineas, and upwards. 


R ITISH BU TTE -RFL IES. i few COPIES of 
NOEL HUMPHRE Ys’s mneeevens Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 1 la. 6d,, may be had at the reduced 
; s., of T ew Uxford-strect, London. It con- 
ifferent varieties, : and is handsomely 









tains han lo 
bound in full gilt cloth, gilt e 


RR ITISH MOTHS.- —A few COP TEs 
HU MPHREYS'S splendid Work on DB RiT 
4 ed at 31. 38., may be had at the reduced 

N tog New Oxford-street, London. 


of NogL 












Sales by | Auction 
jical Instruments and Misce'lancous Property. 
M STEVENS wili SELL by AUCTION, 
4 ae hd Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY, 
Septem be r 20, 9 halt- -past 12 precisely, about Sixty Lots of C apital 
RE tU) MEN: P t 


['s, consisting of Capital « 
also Mier 









: ee good makers ; 





Pepy 









Te eS Oper 1 an ical and Galvanic Appa- 
rat Model Steam-E ng ines ‘Musical joxes — lhotographic Appa- 
ratus, 4¢ 


May be viewed the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


RUBENS, 












P P. RUEBEN Si Fao ee eS r. 
e his own Pe rtrait, painted bs himself, by 22, will be 
SOLD by AUCTION, on September 24, at 12 aioe noon, by G. 
tha ok BOIN, KAL Mee NT RED S. WW, at A oh It 
erty of ‘am ind Descendants since the death 
It was kept fe everal yours at Sluis, and was 
i at Bruges, n it was adorned by the 
f sah ing these 
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THE BUILDER of THIS WEEK—4« 
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nee, now ready, 
4: the Geographical Record. 
Edited by CLEM sR. MARKHAM, C.B. 
SEPTEMBER, 
MAP No. I.—AFPRICA. 


s Recent Discoveries and Stanley’s Routes in the 
Lake Rezgiou. 


1872 


Livingstone 


MAP ITI. 
Showing the Position of Livingstone’s Discoveries with Reference to 





lydrography of Africa. 
Drawn by A. Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S 
Contributors. 
Cc onel Meadowes Taylor, C.S 1.—Dr. Robert Brown—F. Porter 
Smit Captain Palmer, K.E Coptain W. F. Ruxton, R.N.—W. E. 





Celor 


nel H. Yule, ¢ 
George Philip & Son, 


escus 
32, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Just published in Svo. price &s. 6d. 
ECCE CONSELIUM: the Great Revelation. 


There must be in it an answer 
Riddles ia it are soived. 


“ The Bible is a sel?- -interpreting book 
to all questions. Find the Key, and 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Mall-court, E.C. 





London : 


Recently published, price lvs. 6d. 
ew KETCHES of ARTISTIC FURNITURE in the 
OLD ENGLISH STYLE. 
Collinson & Lock, 109, Fleet-street, E.C 


\ 7 HITAKER’S WHALLE 
of the New Edition, edited by 

} PS A, and the Rev. PONSONBY 
ready. The Sec cond Volume, completing the V ey is in active 
of the 2 vols. medium 4to. 32. 132. varge Paper, 51. 53. 

To spect uses from ail Bookselle:s, and fiom L. C. Gent, Old Trafford, 


Manchester. 
Loudon: G. Routledge & Sons. Manchester: L. C. Gent. 


Y.—Volume the First 
JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, 
A. LYONS, B.A, is now 
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Just published, 8vo. cloth, with Hlustrations, price 3s. 6d, 


N?% OTES on CROQUET and some Ancient Bat ang 
all Games related to it. By R. C. A. PRIOR, M.D. F.Ls,, 
‘eae of” Popular Names of British Plants,’ &. 
Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 





Price 18s. Third Edition, aires poeeenoet, with upwards of 
990 Must: 


JRE - HISTORIC TIMES; as _Iilustrated by 
Ancient Remains, and the Ma anners and Customs of Modern 
Savages. By Sir JOHN LU BBOCK, Bart., M.P. F.R.S., &. 

“A work of more than usual interest, in which he has dealt witha 
very ditlicult subject in the most scientific, but at the same time in the 
most alluring manner.”"— Times. 

“Those who desire a comps act and careful review of ae whol le sub- 
ject, well illustrated, will find it in this volume.” 2. 

On the subject of pre- hist. »ric Archeology it is snot only a a aed book 
of reference, but the best.”— Nature. 
Ww illis ams & Norgs ate, London & & Edinburgh. 


ave Now sens, Book I. Part IV. reprinted, 
ANE’S ARABIC-ENGLISH LEXICON, 


4 derived from the best and most copious Eastern Sources, com. 
prising a very large Collection of Words and Significations omitted in 
the Kamoos, with Supplements to its abridged and defective expla- 
nations, ample grammatical and critical comments, and examples in 
Prose and Verse. Rvyal 4to. cloth, 25s. 

To be completed in Eight Parts and a Supplement. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 











8vo. cloth 


OSHEIM’S INSTIT UTES of ECCLESTAS. 

TICAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. A new and |i 
anslation from the original Latin, with copious additional Ny 
original and selected. By JAMES MURDO:K, DD. Revised a 
Supplementary Notes added by JAMES SEATON REID, D.D. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, aeapeee. 












” ew Edition, 8vo. cloth, 128. 6d. ; half calf, 17a. 


] ROOKES’S (R.) GENERAL GAZETTEER or 
GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, containing Descriptions of 
the Cities, Towns, Villages, Ports, Rivers, Mountains, and Lakes of 
every ( Country in the huown world, their Productions, &c. Revised by 
J. A. SMITH, with an Appe ndix, showing the Population of owen 
yen corrected to the latest dates. 
Loudon: William Teas, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, E.C. 


TO MERCHANTS, BANKERS, AND TRADERS. 
Tenth Thousand, nes cloth, 7s. 6d.; half calf, 10s. 6d. 
7 ING’S (JOSEPH) INTEREST TABLES, 
calculated at five per cent. With numerous useful Tables of 
Foreign Moneys, Weights, &c. Commission Tables, calculated from 
one-eighth per cent. to five per cent. 
London: Wiiliam Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 

See RHYMING DICTIONARY, by Jouy 

WALKER. In which the whole language is arranged according 
to its term as ations, words of doubtful pronunciation have their true 
sounds fixed by a Rhyme, many difficulties of pronunciation are deter- 
mined by the classitication of numerous words into perfect, r ally 
perfect, and allowable Rhymes ; with Critical and Practicable Observa- 
ane on Orthozraphy, — abication, Pronunciation, and Rhyme. By 
JOHN LONGMUIR, al. 

London: W ‘nis 2m n Teas, Paneras-lane, Cheapside. 





hae’ re: aE price 6d. tatiewel’ to seed users), 
I IVINGTON’S SYLLABUS of CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, 1872-3, with a Catolozue of 
the Books suitable tu the Course of Study. 
hbase & Co. 19, Trinity-street, Cambridge. 





In ane press, 


A SUMMARY of the PRINCIPLES of COM. 
Rusby ab. ANITA ARY LEGISLATION. By HENRY W. 


Lon Je mn: W. Ridgway. 


HAVET'S UN SIFORM CONVERSATIONAL MET HOD FOR THE 
STUDY OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 
AVET’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK, 
Practical Lessons for Beginners. 2.0 8yo. pages. 
Edition. 1s. 6d. 
| AVET and SCHRUMPF'S FIRST GERMAN 
EBOOK ; or, Practical Lessons for. Beginners ; with Reading 
Lessons and Conversational Exe: cises, ou the plan of Havet’s * French 
Studies.’ 200 8vo. pages, 1a. 6 [Just out. 
Lendon: Simpkin & C o.; 8 Low & Co.; Dulau & Co. 





or, 
New 


Seventh Edition, continued to 1871, price 2s. 6d. 
ONCISE HISTORY of ENGLAND in 
EPOCHS. By J. FRASER CORKRAN. With Chronological 
Tables and Maps, and Questions to each Chapter. : 
The Author } endeavoured to convey a broad and full impres-ion 
of the great Epochs, and to develope with care, but in subordination to 
he e rest of the narrative, the growth of Law and of the Constitution. 
* A Specimen Copy will be sent to P:iucipals of Schools, post-free, 
io Uliver & Boyd, on receipt of 1s, 3d. in stamps. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Thorough! y Devil and Enlarged, price 2a. 


UDIMENTS of ENGLISH COMPOSITION; 

designed as a I’ractical Introduction to Correetness and Perspi- 

cuity in Writing, aud to the Study of Criticism; with copious bxer- 

cises. For the use of Schools. By SX. REID. LL.D., late Head 
Master of the Edinvurgh Lustitution. Fighteenth Edition. 

The work has been entirely remodelled. It now includes Systematic 
Exercises in Sentence-making. A distinct division has been devoted to 
the Structure of Paragraphs. The seetions on Descriptive and Narra- 
tive have been entirely rewritten. 


KEY to THE Improved Epition, including Direc 
tions for Teaching the Work. Price 28. 6d. 
Also, Remodelled and printed from larger Type, 
REID'S RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. 72 pages, price 6d 
Copious Exercises have been introduced th seughouts a new Chapter, 
treating of the Analysis of Sentences, has been fixed to the Syptaz; 
while the whole work has been brought up to the present state of gram- 
m ee knowledge. 
* A Specimen Copy of one or both will be sent to Principals of 
Setvools, pust-free, on receipt of half price in stamps, by Oliver & Boyd. 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Ca 
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STANDARD 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY ASHER & CO,, 


13, 


BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 


LONDON. 





STUDENT'S HEBREW LEXICON: a 


Compendious Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old 
Testament, chiefly founded on the Works of Gesenius and 
First ; with Improvements from Reediger, Dietrich, Ewald, 
and others. Edited by BENJAMIN DAVIES, Ph.D. 
LL.D., Translator ef Koediger’s ‘Gesenius, or Student's 
Hebrew Grammar.’ 702 pp. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


“The form is simply perfect.”—London Quarterly Review. 
“No better work can be put in the power of es students. A 
word of praise is due to the beauty and clearness of the t; 
Educational Times. 
“Tt is the best Lexicon fora moderate price which can be procured 
in the English language. The student will find it clear, concise, and 
full; easy of reference, accurate and suggestive of the highest degree.” 
Sword and Trowel. 


“The accuracy of the text is remarkable.”— Freeman. 


CYT AT ’ T \" b/ 
SENIUS’S STUDENTS HEBREW 
GRAMMAR, from the Twentieth German Edition, as 
Revised by E. RGZDIGER, D.D., Professor of Oriental 
Langage. at the University of Berlin. Translated by 
. DAVIES, LL.D. With special Additions and Improve- 
ments by Dr. REDIGER t, and with Reading-Book and 
Exercises by the Translator. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 





“For beginners, students, and general scholars, paws Xe is no better | 


work than that of Gesenius, edited by Reediger.’ *— Athe 


‘Its simple and intelligible arrangement of materiale i its generally | 


sound eonelusions, and its highly convenient form, will ‘always make 
it the favourite text-book.”— British Quarterly Review. 

“We have compared this grammar with some dozen others, and are 
nei to place it first of all fer convenience, clearness of arrange- 
ment, and general usefulness.”"— Sword and Trowel. 


*\1IT , 7 7 rT; ry 
EWALD'S (Prof. H.) INTRODUCTORY 
HEBREW GRAMMAR, for the Use of Beginners. Trans- 
lated, with special Improvements, from the German Edi- 
tion, with the Author’s concurrence, by the Rev. J. FRED. 
SMITH. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“The original work is so well known, that we need not here state 
han-that the translation is guaranteed by the original author, 
hie the translator has added indices and a table of contents.” 

Literary Churchman. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of 


ORIENTAL HISTORY: a Manual of the Ancient History 
of the East; 
Egyptians, Assyrians, 

Babylonians, Medians, 

















and Carthagenians, 
and Arabians. By 


Pheenicians 
Persians, 





comprising the History of the Israelites, | 


FRANCOIS LENORMANT, Librarian at the Institute of | 


FRANCE, 
Asiatic Society. 


and E. CHEVALIER, Member of the Royal 
2 vols. post Svo. cloth, 12s. 


* Fifty years ago such a work could not have been published, and it 
is not too much to say that the mass of knowledge conveyed through 
the meanz of inscriptions, both cuneiform 1 hieroglyphic, has 
revolutionized the views one was apt to form of the great nations 


*h flourished before the appearance of Christianity.”-—Atheneumn. 








is work exhibits. The book will be found most useful, both from 
its m pleteness and clearness, and from the tone in which it is 
v itte n.”—Guardian. 


One does not often see so skilful a specimen of lucid condensation | 


: Altogether, we may hail it as a useful book for teachers or senior | 


pupils, and for men of education who desire to keep pace with the 
yavance of European studies.”—Allen’s Indian Mail. 


BOLTZ (Dr. AUG.). 


NEW CONVERSATION GRAMMAR 


of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Adapted to the Use of 
Schools and Private Instruction, after the Practical and 
Theoretical Method of Robertson. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“This is by far the most interesting work on the German language 
that we have met with for a long time.”— Public Upinion. 


ASHER’S 
MODEL BOOKS OF FOREIGN COMMER- 
CIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


»nded as Class-Books for Schools, and for Self-Instruction. 


¥,.¢ 


With copious Idiomatic Foot Notes and Glossaries of 
Commercial Terms. 


The ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. By 
Dr. H. P. SKELTON. With German Notes and Glossary. 
2s. 6d. 


The SPANISH CORRESPONDENT. By 
Dr. DANN and Don G. GONZALES. With English 
Notes and Glossary. 3s. 


The ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


By 
= e OLIVIERI. 


With English Notes and Glossary. 


“Tt is one of the most valuable series of books to the commercial 
world to which it has hitherto been our duty to call attention.’ 
Blackburn Standard. 

“The books are exceedingly cheap, well printed and got up, and are 
likely | to become very. pomnier amongst the class of persons whose 

they are d eet.” — hester Courier. 

“*The model books issued ~ a Asher & Co. are the best works 
we have seen for supplying the desideratum of sententious guides to 
those languages, both as regards matter and style ....... These ha nd- 
books will, we venture to predict, meet with the greatest euccess.” 

Liverpool Journal. 


ASHER’S INTERNATIONAL READING 
BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


SELECT GERMAN STORIES. By Prof. 

STORME, Hanover. With copious Notes, for the use 

of Schools and for Self-instruction. A practical method of 

learning the German Language. Third Edition, carefully 
revised and considerably enlarged. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6 


SELECT GERMAN STORIES. By I 
OPPEN, Haileybury College. A short and easy method 
of learning the French Language; for the use of Colleges 
and Self-instruction. With Notes and Vocabulary. Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and revised. 16mo. cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


SELECT ITALIAN STORIES. By Dr. 
A. OLIVIERI. For the use of Colleges and Schools, and 
tor Self-instruction. A short and easy method of learning 
eo oe Language. With Notes and a Glossary. 16mo. 
cloth 6d. 


SELECT SPANISH STORIES. By Dr. 
A. OLIVIERI. A short and easy method of learning the 
Spanish Language. With English Notes and a Glossary. 
16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 








b. A 


“The selections are short, practicable, and abound in colloquial 
phrases. The notes are full, but simple, and are placed at the foot of 
each page—by far the most seusible arrans gement.” 

Birmingham Gazette. 

“There is no easier or p’easanter way of learning to learn 2 language 
than through the medium of well-selected tales; and these little 
volumes offer to beginuers a capital series of progressive reading 
lessons.”—Bristol Mercury. 


KOEHLER (Dr. F.) 
A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH and 


GERMAN LANGUAGES. Two Parts bound in one. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 


This is considered the best and cheapest German Dictionary, 
in a handy form and with good type. 


PLATE (H.) 
GERMAN STUDIES. A_ complete 


Course of Instruction in the German Language. Third 
Edition. 8vo. half bound, 3s, 


| POITEVIN (P.) 


| writers of the nineteenth century 


T.e GERMAN CORRESPONDENT. By | 


Ir, CHR. 
2s. 6d. 


*RENCH CORRESPONDENT. By 
m DANN and F. COURVOISIER. With English Notes 
and Glossary. 3s. 


VOGEL. With English Notes and Glossary. 


CHOIX de LECTURES. A Selection 
of Readings in French Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century, extracted from the Works of the most remark- 
able contemporaneous Poets and Prose Writers. With 
Biographical and Literary Memoirs. A thick volume. 
12mo. cloth, 6s. 

“Comprising passages from the works of no less than 140 French 
This collection of ‘ Elegant 
Extracts’ has been made with proper regard to the reputation of the 
numerous authors, and with due consideration for the peculiar needs 
of young students.” —Atheneum. 


SAUER (C. M.) 
ITALIAN CONVERSATION GRAM- 


MAR. A new and practical method of learning the 
Italian Language. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6/. 
SAUER (C. M.) 
SPANISH CONVERSATION GRAM- 
MAR. A new and practical method of Learning the 
Spanish Language. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


BRUNNOW (Dr. Fr., Astron. Roy., and 


And. Prof. Astron., Dub.) 


SPHERICAL ASTRONCMY. A Prac- 
tical Hand-Book for University Students. Svo. cloth, 16s. 





NEW WORKS. 


—>~——_ 
a 
Mrs. Oliphant. 


MEMOIR OF 
COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT: 


A Chapter of Recent French History. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. cloth. 
2. 
Lieut. Maurice, R.A. 
THE 


SYSTEM OF FIELD MANCQUVRES 


Best adapted for enabling our Troops to meet a Con- 
tinental Army ; 


Being the Wellington Prize Essay. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
3. 
The Author of ‘ Lorna Doone.’ 


THE MAID OF SKER. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
3 vols. post 8vo. cloth. 
4 
The Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF 


THE SUBALTERN. 


With a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 7s. €d. cloth. 


5. 
George Eliot. 
MIDDLEMARCH. 
Book V. The DEAD HAND. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

6. 
Laurence W. M. 
FAIR TO 


Cheap Edition. 


Lockhart. 
SEE. 


Crown 8vo. 68. cloth. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, uniform with Cheap Edition of Miss Braddon’s Novels, 
price 28. ; cluth gilt, 28. 62. 


OBERT AINSLEIGH. 


“*No one can be dull who has a novel by Miss Braddon in hand. 
The most tiresome journey is be gui! led, and the most wearisome illness 
is brightened by any of her books. 

mdon: Ward, Lock & Ty! er, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, Lyol. 8vo. with Portrait, 153. 


| ESIDENCE at the COURTS of LONDON 
(New Edition, with Notes) and PARIS; also the Prench 
Bevetatien of °48, now first published in Europe. By RICHARD 
RUSH, U.S. Minister at each Court, with Alphabetical Index of 
pA Names and Occurrences. 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. 32, Paternoster- row. 


Published to- day, 1 ‘vol. 8vo. cloth extra, 158. 
OUGH NOTES of a JOURNEY through the 
Wilderness, from Trinidad to Para, Brazil, by way of the Great 
Cataracts of the Orinoco, Atabapo and Rio Negro. Also a previous 
Journey among the Soumoo or Woolwa an? Moskito Indians, Central 
America. By HENRY ALEXANDER WICKHAM, With 16 Full- 

Page Illustrations by the Author. 
w. H. J J. Canter, 12, Regent: etreet, Pall Mall. 


Just st published, feap. 8vo. 1a. 6d. 
UTLINES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Cc. P. MASON, B.A., Fellow of University College, London. 
By the same Author, 
NGLISH GRAMMAR; including the Principles 


of Grammatical Analysis. Seventeenth Edition, revised and en- 
larged. Post 8vo. 38. 


FIRST NOTIONS cf GRAMMAR; 
Learners. Feap. 8vo. &d. 
London : Bell & Daldy, York- street, Covent- garden. 


By 


for Young 


Just published, New and Ealarsed Edition, in crown 8vo. price 4a. 
cloth, 


ELHI; and other Poems. By CHarLes ARTHUR 
KELLY, M.A. Benga! Civil Service. 
“Mr. Kelly is a writer whose poems are poems. 
gifts both of harmony and melody.”—(Graphic. 

* His volume is remarkable alike for high aims and facile accom- 
plishment.” —Court Circular. 

*The principal poem is on Delhi, in which we have given us a vivil 
picture of the growth of the old Mogul Empire, and of the recent 
mutiny.”—Standar 

London : : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


He has considerable 





In crown 8vo. with 5 Maps and Plans, price 7s. 6d. aeth,- 


VSSENTIALS of NEW TESTAMENT STUDY; 

4 intended as a Companiou to the New Testament, and embracin: 
an Introductory Account of the New Testament; a Résumé an 
Harmony of Gospel History; Tables of Weight, Measure, and Chrono- 
logy ; a Dictionary of Hard Words and Phrases; an Explanation of 
Obsolete and Archaic Words; a Biographical and Googragrnes Die- 
tionary; anda Table of Old Testame o) Quotations. = | WILLIAM 
EDENSOR LITTLEWOOD, M.A., Author of ‘£ssentials of English 

(Third Edition, price 38 ) 
Loudon: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


History.’ 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.’S 
Standard Educational Publications. 





AITKEN’S (William, M.D., Professor of 


Pathol n the Army Medical School, &c.) The SCIENCE and 

PRACT CE of MEDICINE. In 2 vols. 8vo. bound in cloth, with 

Baoan ate, Map, and nearly 200 Woodcuts. Sixth Edition. 
ice 388. 


Professor Rankine’s Works. 


MACHINERY and MILLWORK. By 
W. J. MACQUORN RANKINE, LL.D., Professor of C ivil Engi- 
neering in the University of Glasgow. "Illustrated with nearly 
300 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. cloth, 128. 6d. 


RANKINE’S CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Eighth Edition. Cloth, 16s. 


RANKINE’S APPLIED MECHANICS 


Sixth Edition. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 


RANKINE’S The STEAM-ENGINE and 


other PRIME MOVERS. Fifth Edition. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 


RANKINE’S USEFUL RULES and 


TABLES. Third Edition. Cloth, 9. 


STUDENTS NATURAL HISTORY; 
being a Dictionary of the Natural Sciences. With a Zoological 
cy showin one Ce gage pe and Range of Animal Life. By 

BAIR D. MD L.S., late of the British Musenm. Numerous 
Tietretions * Le 8yo. cloth gilt, red edges, 10s. 6d. 


BRYCE'’S (Archibald Hamilton, B.A. LL.D.) 
The WORKS of VIRGIL. With Notes, Original and Selected, 
and numerous Illustrations. In Three Parts. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
28. 6d. each. 

Part I. BUCOLICS and GEORGICS. 

Part Il. The ZNEID. Liber I.—VI. 

Part ILf. The ZNEID. Liber VII.—XII. 
Or complete in One Volume, cloth, 68. 


HORATII OPERA. With Copious English 
Notes by JOSEPH CURRIE, Master of Sunderland Academy. 
Many Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Part I. CARMINA. With English Notes. Cloth, 3s. 
Part Il. SATIRES. With English Notes. Cloth, 3s. 


Professor Ramsay’s Works. 


A MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
By WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
late Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. With 
Map, numerous Engravings, and very copious Index, Eighth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


RAMSAY’S ELEMENTARY MANUAL 


of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Adapted for Junior Classes. Nume- 
rous Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, 4s. 


RAMSAY’S MANUAL of LATIN PRO- 
a. vom Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. Crown yo. 


NICHOL’S (Professor) CYCLOP.EDIA of 
the PHYSICAL SCIENCES; comprising Acoustics, Astronomy, 
Dynamics, ‘ene gg Heat, Magnetism, Meteorology, &c. Third 
Edition, enlarged. aps and Illustrations. Large 8yvo. half bound, 
Roxburghe, 2is. 


COLERIDGE (Samuel Taylor).—A DIS- 


SERTATION on the SCIENCE of METHOD. (Encyclopedia 
sietrepesnans. With a Synopsis, Ninth Edition. Crown 8yo. 
cloth, 2. 


WHATELY’S (Archbishop) TREATISE on 


LOGIC. The Original Edition, with Synopsis and Index. Crown 


8yo. 33. cloth. 
WHATELY’S (Archbishop) TREATISE on 


RHETORIC. The ca, Edition, with Synopsis and Index. 
Crown 8yo, 38. 6d. clo 


MENTAL SCIENCE. Samvent Taytor 
COLERIDGE'S celebrated Essay on Method; ARCHBISHOP 
WHATELEY’S Treatises on Logic and Rhetoric. Tenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 58. 


SENIOR’S (Professor) TREATISE on 
POLITICAL ECONOMY: the Science which treats of se ‘i 
the Produetion, and Distribution of Wealth. Fifth Edition. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
CRAIK’S MANUAL of ENGLISH LITE- 


RATURE, for the use of Colleges, Schools, and Civil Service 
Ty ae Selected from the Larger Work. By Professor 
RAIK. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7. 6d. cloth. 


SPELLING by DICTATION. Progressive 
Exercises in English Orthography for Schools and Civil Service 
Examinations. By the Rev. A. J. D. ae B.D. M.C.P. 
of King’s College. New Edition. 18mo. cloth, Is, Fourteenth 
Thousand. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD READERS 


A NEW SERIES OF STANDARD READING BOOKS 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Edited by a Former H.M. Inspector or ScuHoots. 


Recommended by the London School Board, and adopted by many 
School Boards throughout the ‘Country. 


The prices are as follows :—Elementary Reading-Books, 1d. and 2d. 
Standard I. (containing Reading, Dictation, and Legg pe 4d. 
Standard IT. 6d. CS aa urd Ill. 9d. Standard lV. 1s. Staud 
1s. 6d, Standard V 


*,* This Series ee on compiled since the adoption of the New 
Code, and contains no distinctive denominational teaching. 





), Stationers’ Hall-court, London. 





a 
—$_ 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Onn 


NEW 


Early in September, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN, 


By A. C. RAMSAY, LL.D. F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. Third Edition, 
considerably enlarged, and illustrated with numerous Sections and a Geological Map of Great Britain, printed in Colours,’ 


“This, the third edition, has been partly re-written, and contains much new matter..... The preliminary sketch of the 
different formations, and of the phenomena connected with the metamorphism of rocks, have been much enlarged, and many 
long and important paragraphs have been added in the chapters on the physical structure of England and Scotland, partly on 
subjects connected with the coal question, partly on the glacial epoch, partly on the union of Britain with the Continent at various 
epochs, and the migrations of animals hither, and on many other subjects. An entire new chapter has been added on the origin 
of the river courses of Britain, and large additions have been made to the earlier brief account of soils, and the economic products 
of the various geological formations. There are also many new illustrative sections.”—Ectract from "Preface. 


Early in September, New Edition, with all the latest Alterations and Discoveries inserted, 


HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Containing 30 Coloured 


Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. Cloth lettered, 12s. 6d, 


JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Containing 


14 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. Cloth, 7s. 


The New Railways have been added, the alterations in the Boundaries of Germany, the Russian Empire, and Turkestan 
have been made, the latest Divisions of India are introduced, and the Amalgamation of Canada with other British Provinces in 
one Dominion, are among the numerous improvements inserted i in the late Editions of these Atlases, to keep pace with recent 
Geographical Events. 





Now ready, Third Edition, Nine Coloured Maps and Letter-press, 3s. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL ATLAS, intended chiefly for Map Drawing, 

and the Study of the Great Physical Features and Relief Contours of the Continents. With an Introduction t 

pe J. P. FAUNTHORPE, M.A. 
attersea, 


F.R.G.S., Vice-Principal and late Geographical Lecturer of the Training College, 








Now ready, Size 58 inches by 50, 


SCHOOL MAP of the BRITISH ISLES; forming One of Stanford’s 


SERIES of WALL MAPS. Prepared under the direction of the Committee of General Literature and Education 
appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and of the National Society for Promoting the Education of 
the Poor. Recommended by the London School Board. 


The Topography of this Map is very carefully reduced from the Ordnance and Admiralty Surveys, and other authentic 
Sources. The Natural Features are boldly shown ; but in such a way as not to interfere with the distinctness of the Map. The 
Names of Towns are systematically engraved according to Population. The Sites of all the Battles of historical importance are 
shown, and the Railways are carefully delineated. 


Price, Coloured and Mounted on Roller, Varnished, 13s.; or Coloured, in River-Basins, 16s. 
“The cheapest and best wall-map of the British Isles that has ever come under our notice..... The map is a marvel of clear- 
ness and excellence of colour.”—School Board Chronicle. 


“We unhesitatingly recommend this map of the British Isles as the best we have seen.”—Schoolmaster. 


The Series also comprises the following Maps, Size 58 inches by 50, price, Coloured and Mounted on Roller, 
Varnished, 13s. each :— 


ENGLAND and WALES, EASTERN HEMISPHERE, WESTERN HEMISPHERE, EUROPE, 
ASIA, AFRICA, NORTH AMERICA, SOUTH AMERICA, AUSTRALASIA, INDIA (preparing), HOLY LAND. 


Also, Size 42 inches by 34, price 9s. each, 


SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, OLD TESTAMENT, NEW TES- 
TAMENT, ACTS and the EPISTLES. “ 
AIsO, 


BRITISH ISLES (a Larger Map). Size 75 inches by 90, price 42s. 
WORLD in HEMISPHERES. Size 102 inches by 60, price 26s. 





Large post Svo. cloth, price 2s. éd. 


SCHOOLBOYS’ LETTERS, for Copying and Dictation; being a Series 


of Lithographed Letters on Subjects interesting to Schoolboys, with Remarks on the Essentials of Good Writing, &c. 





New Edition, imperial folio, half bound morocco, 3/.; the Set of Plates in Sheets, 2/.; in best Oak Frame, with Glass, 31. ; 
in Cheaper Frame, with G Hass, 2l. 12s. 6d. ; Single Plates, 1s. each, 


CHRONOLOGICAL PICTURES of ENGLISH HISTORY, from the 


Ancient Britons to the Reign of Queen Victoria. A Series of Forty Plates, containing 360 Siecieations, beautifully 
tinted, designed, and drawn on Stone. By Sir JOHN GILBERT, President of the Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
With an additional Plate to illustrate the Reign of Queen Victoria, thus continuing the Series up to the Present Time. 


SCHOOL REGISTERS. 
HALBRAKE REGISTER of ATTENDANCE and STUDIES. For Private 


Schools. Demy S8vo. 8d. 


LONDON CLASS-REGISTER and SUMMARY of ATTENDANCE and 


AYMENTS. Adapted to the Requirements of the Committee of Council on Education. New and Improved Edition, 
jot ready. Fcap. folio, 1s. 


LONDON SCHOOL REGISTER of PUNISHMENTS. Designed to meet 
the Requirements of School Boards, &c. Feap. folio, boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8. W., 
Mapseller by Appointment to the London School Board. 
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CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 





Tue attention of College Lecturers, Schoolmasters, and all persons interested in Education, is especially directed to the following Series 
of Works, most of which have been lately issued from the Clarendon Press, and are written with immediate reference to*the present state of 


Science and Learning, and to urgent Educational needs. 


All are handsomely printed, and are 


strongly bound in cloth. 


“ Such manuals, so admirable in matter, arrangement, and type, were never before given to the world at the same moderate price.” —SrectTator. 


GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS. 
A GREEK PRIMER in ENGLISH, 


for the use of Bepioner By the Right Rev. CHARLES WORDS. 
WORTH, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrew's. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Second Edition. 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Books I.—XII. 
With Introduction and Notes. By W. W. MERRY, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford. Extra feap. 8yo. 48, 6d. 
Second Edition. 


A GOLDEN TREASURY of GREEK 
PROSE; beg & a Collection of the Finest Passages in the ——. 
Greek Prose Writers. With I ntreduetory Notices and Notes. By 
R. 8S. WRIGHT, M.A., E. L. SHADWELL, B. rv 
Extra feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of AN- 
CIENT GREEK POETRY; ong Cc yoo “e the Finest Pas- 
sages in the Seek Classic Poets. With Introductory Notices and 
Notes. By R. 8S. WRIGHT, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 83. 6d. 


GREEK VERBS, Irregular and Defec- 


tive: their Forms, Meaning, and Quantity. y W. VEITCH. 
New and Revised Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 108. 


XENOPHON 


i ym). With English Notesand Maps. B 


C.L., Assistant-Master in Rugby Schoo! In extra fcap. 8yo. 
price 38. 6d. Part I. 


THEOCRITUS (for Schools). With 


Notes. By H. SNOW, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. The PLAYS and 


ree MENTS. With oh Notes and Introductions. By 

LEW is. CAMPBELL, LL.D., Professor of Greek, St. Andrew’s. 
In 2 vols. Vol. I., eons se C&dipus Colonzeus, Edipus Tyrannus, 
and Antigone. - 8yo. 1 


CASSAR’S COMMENTARIES. Edited 
by C. E. MOBER M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby School. 
With } a an my Notes. and Maps. 

Part I. The GALLIC WAR. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Part II. The CIVIC WAR. Extra feap. 8vo. 2. 


CICERO’S PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. 
Ltt nn Notes. By the Rey. J. R. KING, M.A. Demy 8vo. 


CICERO PRO CLUENTIO. With In- 


troduction and English Notes. By the late Professor W. RAM- 
porns . Edited by G. G. RAMSAY, M.A. Extra feap. 8yo. 
cloth, 


CICERO. SELECT LETTERS, with 


Introduction and Notes. By ALBERT WATSON, M. a, Fellow 
and Lecturer of Brasenose College, Oxford. In 8vo. price 188. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. With English 


Notes. By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton 
College. xtra feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


EXTRACTS from CICERO, Narrative 
and Descriptive. Edited, with English Notes, by H. WALFORD, 
a ae in 1 vol. extra feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. ; or in Three Parts, 

eac 


and 


(Selections adapted 


J.8. PHILLPOTTS, 


Schools. With Introductions and Notes. By the late Professor W. 
RAMSAY, M.A. Edited by G. G. RAMSAY, M.A. Extra feap. 
Svo. price 58. 


LIVY. Book I. By Professor Seeley. 


With Introduction, Historical Examination, and Notes. 8vo. 63. 





| 
| 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into | 
| SELECT CHARTERS, and other Illus- 


LATIN. For the use of Passmen and others. Selecte 
SARGENT, M.A., 
feap. 8vo. cloth, 28. 


PERSIUS. The SATIRES, with a 


Translation and Commentary, by Professor CONINGTON. a4 
a Lecture on the Life and Writings of Persius. Edited by H. 
NETTLESHIP, M.A. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


CICERO. SELECTED LETTERS, 


with ee for the use of Schools. By C. E. PRICHARD, M.A., 
and E. R. BERNARD, M.A. Extra feap. 8yo. 33. 


d by J. Y. 
or of Magdalen College, Oxford. Extra 


PLINY. SELECTED LETTERS, with 


Notes, for the use of Schools. a Cc. E. PRICHARD and E. R. 
BERNARD. Extra feap. 8vo. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS; 


| 











ENGLISH CLASSICS, §c. 


| CHAUCER. The Prologue to the Can- 


7, Tales; the Kni Tale; the Nonnes Prestes Tale. 
Ejited by R. MORRIS. Vitor for the pm ae no Text Society, 
&c. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8yo. clot 


SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Books 
I. and II. Dentened chiefly for the use of Schools. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary. By G. W. KITCHIN, M.A. Extra 
feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


HOOKER’ S ECCLESIASTICAL 
Y. BookI. With fetrednstion, Lee | &c. Edited b _ 
Very Rev. R. W. CHURCH, M.A., Dean of dt. Paul’s. 

fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


SHAKESPEARE. Select Plays. Edited | 


by G. W. CLARK, M.A., and W. A. WRIGHT, M.A. 


| MATHEMATICS and PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


A TREATISE on ACOUSTICS. By 


W. F. DONKIN, F.RB.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford 
Crown 8vo. 78. 


BOOK-KEEPING. By R. G. C. Hamil- 


TON and JOHN BALL. Third Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY: 2 

Handbook for the General Reader, and also for Practical Observa- 

a 4 Work. With 224 Illustrations and numerous Tables. By 
CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo. price 21s. 


CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By 
A. W. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, oy 
| an, Sean. With Solutions. Second Editiun. ‘Extra fea’ 

VO. 88. 


The MERCHANT of VENICE, 1s.—RICHARD IL., 1s. 6¢.— | 


MACBETH, 1s. 6d.—HAMLET, 2s. 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of 


LEARNING. With Introduction and Notes. Edited by W. A. 
WRIGHT. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


POPE’S ESSAY on MAN. With Intro- 


Sates Ea Notes. By MARK PATTISON, B.D. Extra feap. 
vo. 18. 6d. 


POPE’S SATIRES and EPISTLES. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes. By MARK PATTISON, 
B.D. Extra feap. 8vo. 28. 


DRYDEN’S SELECT POEMS. Edited, 


with Introductions and Notes. By W. D. CHRISTIE, MA 
Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


MILTON’S POEMS. Edited by R. C. 
Po-gey hg With Introduction and Notes. 2 vols. extra 


(Separately, Vol. I. 48. ; Vol. II. 33.) 


The VISION of WILLIAM concerning | 


PIERS the PLOWMAN. By WILLIAM LANGLAND. Edited, 
with Introductions and Notes, by W. W. SKEAT, M.A. Extra 
feap. 8vo. cloth, 48. 6d. 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the 
BEST ENGLISH AUTHORS, from the Sixteenth to the Nine- 
teenth Century. With Introductory Notices and Notes. Extra 
feap. 8vo. cloth, 48. 6d. 


|The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 


TONGUE. By JOHN EARLE, M.A., some time Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. Extra feap. 8vo. 68. 6d. 


OVID. Selections for the use of | The PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR. 


By the Rev. E. THRING, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


EXERCISES in ANALYSIS. By the | 


Rey. E. —— M.A., 


Head Master of Uppingham. Extra 
feap. 8yo0. 38. 


—— of mage Cogeteetens "History, from the Faslicst 
ona to the Reign of Edward I rranged and edited b, 
STUBBS, M.A. In extra feap. 8¥o. ies 8s. 6d. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITE- 
— Tei the ‘Crede’ to the ‘Shepheardes Kalender,’ 
139. D. 1579. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial 

iste.” By the Rey. W. W. SKEAT, M.A. Extra feap. 8yo. 78. 6d. 


‘SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. 
A New and Revised Bilton, With Introdustion, and 
Glossarial Index. By R. MORRIS, LL.D., and NSKEAT, 
M.A. A.D. 1293—a.p. 1393. frtre feap. 8vo. 78. td. 





and Published by MACMILLAN & 


EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHE- 


MISTRY: Sapir Avelyeie. *By A. VERNON HAR- 
COURT, M.A, F.RS., and 7 ae, Px C.8, With numerous 
Illustrations. " Crown '8vo. Te 


| An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 

HEAT. By BALFOUR STEWART, LL.D. F.R.S. Extra feap. 

oo. with numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams, 78. 6d. Second Edi- 
ion. 


|FIGURES MADE EASY: 


Arithmetic Book. By LEWIS HENSLEY, M.A. 


a First 
(Immediately. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
BRACHET’S HISTORICAL GRAM- 


MAR of the FRENCH TONGUE. Translated by G. W. KITCHIN. 
Extra feap. 8vo. price 33. 6d. 


FRENCH CLASSICS. Edited, with 
Notes and Introductions, by GUSTAVE MASSON. 

; Vol. I. CORNEILLE’S ‘CINNA’ and MOLIPRE’S ‘FEMMES 

| SAVANTES.’ Extra feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

} 


Vol. II. RACINE’S ‘ANDROMAQUE’ and CORNEILLE’S 
| *Le MENTEUR.’ Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
| 





Vol. III. MOLIERE’S ‘Les FOURBERIES de SCAPIN’ and 
RACINE'S ‘ATHALIE.’ Extra feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Vol. IV. LETTERS of MADAME ¢e Savi 1GNB, LOUIS XIV., 
PASCAL, &. Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 


Vol. V. TALES by MODERN WRITERS. Extra feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
GERMAN CLASSICS. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by Dr. BUCHHEIM. 
Vol. I. oe. Y -resieal With Life of Goethe. Extra 


Vol, II. scuTLLEIs* ~ansamnes TELL.’ With Life of Schiller. 
ra foap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 





MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE 


| 

| 

| LOGIC. Designed tataly for the Use of Junior Students in the 
| - Universities. By T. FOWLER, M.A. With a Collection of Exam- 
| ples. Fourth Edition. Extra feap. Svo. cloth, 38. 6d. 

| 


ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 


for the Use of Students in the Universities. By 
TiidMas pow LER, M.A. With Notes and Index. Extra feap. 


¥|A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY, for Schools and Colleges. By Professor ROGERS. Second 
Edition, revised, with Index. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





A SYSTEM of PHYSICAL EDUCA- 


— pnearetion and Practical. With numerous I)lustrations, 

7, rACDONALD. of the Oxford School of Art. By 
KRenI ALD MACLAREN, the Gymnasium, Oxford. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The CULTIVATION of the SPEAK- 


ING VOICE. By JOHN HULLAH. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 





CO. London, Publishers to the University. 
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MESSRS. BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


—@—— 


IMMEDIATELY. 
The LIFE and LETTERS of CAPTAIN 


MARRYAT, R.N., Author of ‘Peter Simple,’ &. By his 
DAUGHTER, FLORENCE MARRYAT (Mrs. Ross Church). 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 


WITHIN the MAZE: a Novel. By 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &c. 3 vols. 


CYRILLA: a Story of German Life. 


By the Author of ‘The Initials’ and ‘Quits.’ A New Edition. 
In crown 8vo. 68. [This day. 


(Forming the New Volume of BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS.) 


A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE: a Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 
[On Monday next. 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A MINGLED YARN. 


of ‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,’ &. 


By the Author 


3 vols. 


4 Tv 
IN a GLASS DARKLY: a Novel. 
J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
“*Singularly vivid and fascinating in its interest. We have read 
nothing better in its very peculiar way since Lord Lytton’s fine story, 
“The House and the Brain.’”—Graphic. 


7 ? 7 T - T vcr 

WOMAN’S WRONG: a Novel. 
Mrs. EILOART, Author of ‘The Curate’s Discipline.’ 
crown 8yo. 

“ Mrs. Eiloart has never written anything betier than ‘ Woman's 
Wrong.’ She has always been happy in drawing her characters and in 
her descriptions, and this time she has hit upon an ingenious plot, or 
zather on a plot involving a most interesting point.”—Fun. 


TK 7 7 ’ 
TheSTILWINCHES of COMBE MAVIS: 
a Novel. By T.A. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 

“‘Mr. Trollope has chosen for this novel a really capital subject, and 
worked it out delightfully....The Stilwinches are charming acquaint- 
ances, and will live in our memory when the annals of more distin- 
guished people have faded from our recollection.”—Morning Post. 


THROWN TOGETHER: a Story. By 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of ‘ Misunderstood.’ 
2 vols. 


By 


By 


3 vols. 





MRS. HENRY WOODS POPULAR 
NOVELS, 
Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s, each Vol, 
EAST LYNNE. 
THE CHANNINGS. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. 
BESSY RANE. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. 
. ROLAND YORKE. 
. LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 


a 


Or DO PS OD 


RICHARD BentiEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
| Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborouys-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


_— 


RECOLLECTIONS of SOCIETY in 
bee ayy and ENGLAND. By LADY CLEMENTINA DAVIES. 
2 vols 8. 

Tae Times. — “On di to a ienti tion 
of the contents, we found the familiar and commonplace matter 
lightened and relieved by many lively touches of description, many 
traits of character, many illustrative incidents, which may prove 
helps to history, and might have been irretrievably lost had they 
not been marked and recorded as they occurred. Lady Clementina 
Davies's opportunities were excellent, and the very traditions of her 
family are fraught with interest. Some of her local and personal 
impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had been—so to 
speak—photographed on her memory.” 

Patt Matt Gazerre.—* The two entertaining and leasantly- -written 
volumes before us will interest and amuse many readers. 

Mornino Post.—‘ Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting 
and entertaining matter, and written in plain, elegant English. Lady 
Clementina Davies has seen much, heard much, and remembered well. 

Her unique and brilliant recollections have the interest of a 
roman ce, wherein no character is fictitious, no incident untrue.” 


MODERN TURKEY. By J. Lewis 


FARLEY, Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. Szconp 
Epition. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 
“* Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting information to communi- 
cate in regard to modern a ; and we may add that he puts it 
briefly, clearly, and in an agreeable style.”—Saturday Review. 


HISTORY of WILLIAM PENN, 
Founder of Pennsylvania. y W. HEPWORTH DIXON. A 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION. "REWRITTEN. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
with Portrait, 128. 

“One of the most able and ipterceting volumes which have pro- 


ceeded from Mr. Dixon’s pen.”—Po: 
By W. Hepworth 





The SWITZERS. 
DIXON. THIRD EDITION. 1 vol. 8vo. 15a. 
** A work of real and abiding value.”—Standard. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
The WOMAN with a SECRET. By 


ee E KING, Author of ‘ QUEEN of HERSELF, &c. 3 vols. 
* A clever, bright story, in which the mystery is well kept up to the 
close of the last volume.”— Messenger. 


AMY STENNETT. 3 vols. 


Oh, woman deeply loving, 
Thou hadst not second sight ! 
he star is very high and bright, 
nd none can see it moving. 
Love looks around, below, above, 
Yet all his prophecy is love.—E. B. Browninc. 


WRAYFORD’S WARD, and Other 
Tales. By F. W. ROBINSON, Author of ‘GRANDMOTHER'S 
MONEY,’‘A BRIDGE of GLASS,’ &c. 3 vols. 
* Very readable tales John Bull. 
“ These stories are pleasant and amusing.”—Sunday Times. 


* 
JANET’S CHOICE. By Mary Charlotte 
PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘ Maggie’s Secret,’ &c. 3 vols. 

* This book has great merits, and is of enthralling interest. 

i 2 great power.”—Jvohn Bull. 
"Phillpotts weaves a most interesting boat and draws her 
characters with remarkable distinctness and lifelike vigour. The 
descriptions of Scotch scenery are full of beauty, and the passion of 
love is exquisitely treated.”"—Court Journal. 


OFF PARADE. By Stephen J. Mac- 


KENNA, late 28th Regiment. 3 vole 
" H e have read‘ Off Parade’ with considerable pleasure.”. 
An exceedingly eutertaining and well-written novel.”. 


FIRST in the FIELD. By the Author 
of ‘RECOMMENDED to MERCY,’ &c. 3 vols. 
** A novel of considerable ability.”—Athenaum. 
BESSIE. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 


of ‘ Nathalie,’ &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 53. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, GILBERT, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 









The 
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Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
7 ~—4 s Nature and Human’ No Church. 
| Mistress and Maid. By the 


John Halifax, Gentleman. | Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 


The Crescent and the Cross. By | Lost and area By the Hon. 
Eliot Warburton. Mrs. Nortor 
Nathalie. By Miss Kav eee Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 
Woman’s Thoughts about Barbara’s History. By Amelia 
Wom n. By Author of 


wards. 
Life of Edward Irving. By Mrs. 
an hant 
. Olave *s. 
ot Slick’s American Humour. 
Christian’s Mistake. By the 
Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
Alec Forbes. Rad George Mac- 


» LL. 
Agnes. B “4 Oliphant. 
Life. By the Author of 
* John Halifax.” 
Dixon’s New Ameri 
a eee By George Mac- 
ona 
The eat Kingdom. By the 
Author of ‘John Halifax 
By 
G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 


Annals of an Eventful Life. 
David E Iginbrod. By George Mac- 


e 
‘John Halifax. 
dam Graeme. hy Mrs. Oliphant. ; 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 
A Life for a Life. By the Author 
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LITERATURE 
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Burgh Laws of Dundee, with the History, Sta- 
tistics, and Proceedings of the Guild of 
Merchants and Fraternities of Craftsmen. 
By Alex. J. Warden. (Longmans «& Co.) 

In England and Scotland alike,—such is the 

interest now at last taken in all that survives 

of the history of what formed our “ Third 

Estate” in former days,—the borough and 

municipal records are being gradually with- 

drawn from the nooks and corners in which 
they have reposed, amid the accumulating dust 
and cobwebs of centuries ; and their contents 

(once the merest “ matter-of-fact,” but now no 

longer so) subjected to the notice of the 

inquiring student or curious reader, by the 
multiplying agency of the press. In Scotland, 
foremost among the participators in this good 
work, we may reckon, if we are not mistaken, 
the Spalding and the Maitland Clubs, and, 
more recently, the Scottish Burgh Records 

Society. The compilation of the Burgh Laws, 

contained in the first section of the present 

volume, we learn from its industrious Editor, 

“is a small instalment in furtherance of the 

objects contemplated by the Society” last 

mentioned; but, from the language of the 

Dedication, we come to the conclusion that the 

work has been, undertaken entirely upon his 

own responsibility, prepared by his own un- 
aided hand, and published at his own cost. 

Is it hoping too much, if we express a wish 

that his outlay may, at least, be repaid ? 

Having been, as he tells us, for many years 
a member of the Guildry and Nine Trades In- 
corporation of Dundee, and having frequently 
held honorary offices in them, Mr. Warden 
has been led by a twofold motive to publish 
the work : it being his wish alike to dispel to 
some extent the ignorance which prevails re- 
garding the rise and progress of the old Mercan- 
tile and Handicraft Fraternities in the Royal 
Burghs of Scotland ; and to preserve copies of 
what yet remains of the proceedings of these in- 
stitutions in Dundee, in ancient times, which, if 
not in this way preserved, might, from natural 
and accidental causes, soon be irretrievably lost. 
Many of the original documents which he has 
perused are already, he tells us, from various 
causes, almost illegible, are difficult to deci- 
pher, and are gradually decaying and disap- 
pearing. At this last statement we are some- 
what surprised, seeing that none of these 
documents bear date, at least, so far as we 
have been able to ascertain, earlier than the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Be this as 
it may, we should have no_ hesitation in 
endorsing Mr. Warden’s statement in his pre- 
face, that the compilation has formed the 
occupation of his spare hours during the last 
four or five years. 

Speaking of the earlier of the Scottish 
Burgh Laws,—the originals of which, we pre- 
sume, have long since ceased to exist, so far as 
Dundee is concerned,—Mr. Warden remarks 
that, being framed in a rude age, and for a 
primitive state of society having little claim 
to civilization, they are significant and concise. 
Some of them, he observes, date back probably 
as far as the tenth or eleventh century, and 
as they bear internal evidence of having been 
passed after some experience of burghal organi- 





zation, it shows that burghs having a certain 
power within themselves to manage their own 
affairs, existed in Scotland at a very early 
period. Many of the early Burgh Laws received 
the sanction of the legislature in the reign of 
David the First, some of them, perhaps, in 
those of his predecessors. Others were framed 
and received royal authority during the reign 
of William the Lion, others during the reigns 
of the Bruces and the Stuarts, and some of 
them in the times of the earlier sovereigns of 
the present dynasty. 

The following extract is of peculiar interest, 
in reference to the past history of the records 
of Dundee :— 


“The Burgh Records of Dundee shared the fate 
of too many other valuable documents during the 
stormy ‘periods through which the town has passed. 
Edward the First, of England, towards the end of 
the thirteenth century, destroyed or carried off the 
several grants or charters the town had received 
from the early Scottish kings ; together with every 
written evidence of its ancient rights and privi- 
leges, every record of its early history, every docu- 
ment of any value, either to its magistrates or to 
its inhabitants. In the subsequent sieges which 
Dundee suffered, many valuable documeats, of 
dates posterior to the carnage by Edward, were 
lost ; and during the sack of the town by Monk, 
in 1651, very many of the accumulated writings 
and records of previous ages were wantonly de- 
stroyed. In this way a rich mine of what may be 
called ancient literary burghal wealth was lost to 
the world for ever. Fortunately, portions of the 
minutes of the Town Council, and several other 
documents belonging to that body, to the various 
incorporations of the town, and to other parties, 
concealed during the siege, escaped the barbarous 
soldiery of Monk, and still survive. The ancient 
records belonging to the town of Dundee, which 
are preserved to modern times, lay long in utter 
confusion, and culpable neglect uncared 
for, and all but unknown, even to the members of 
the Town Council in whose custody they were.” 

Mr. Christopher Kerr, the late Town Clerk, 
was the first, we learn, to have them arranged, 
and to call public attention to them. 

The original “ Burgh Laws” of Dundee, 
enacted at various dates after January, 1551, 
are now lost; but a sixteenth century tran- 
script exists, which has been made available by 
Mr. Warden. The history of the manuscript, 
he says, is unknown ; but it was found among 
a quantity of old papers purchased several 
years ago by a tobacconist in Dundee. 

3ishop Tanner’s find of the Chartulary of 

Glastonbury in the hands of a London tobacco- 
nist, it deserves remark, is an almost parallel 
case. 

As to the general contents of the volume : 
—the first section is occupied by the Burgh 
Laws of Dundee; Royal Acts and Statistics 
form the second; the Guildry Incorporation 
the third; the Nine Incorporated Trades of 
Dundee the fourth ; the Trades Incorporations 
of Dundee, and the Pendicles of the Guildry 
(or Minor Trades) the fifth and sixth. 

The six hundred and more of pages which 
form the volume are closely printed, and it 
would take almost a week’s good work to get 
through them. The following are a few waifs 
and strays that we have culled, while running 
over the first three hundred of its pages—ex- 
tracted principally from the papers that were 
rescued from the tobacconist’s hands, as men- 
tioned above, or, saved through his tender 
mercies, it might, perhaps, be more correct to 
say :— 


“Burgh Laws, 2nd October, 1559. Annent 





Adulterers—The whilk day it is statut and 
ordainnit be the Provest Baillie’s counsell dekynes 
and com** of this brugh at this present head 
court that give any adulterer man or woman be 
apprehendit within this bragh sall for the first 
fault stand in the chokes of irone at the Croce thre 
houres in the maist notable tyme of day and ther- 
after had to the sea whair the gybit sall be set up 
and thrice duckit yairintill and again brought te 
the Croce and banished this brugh for ever And 
for the second fault guif they reconcealed to come 
again to this brugh and thairafter failzes as they 
did of befor to incur the pain that sall be advised 
for adulterers be the Lords of Counsell and con- 
gregations.” 

The “Lords of Counsell” might have added 
somewhat to the reader’s comfort by throwing 
in a few stops here and there. The “chokes,” 
we learn from the Glossary, which is by ne 
means so full as it might have been,—the only 
shortcoming in the volume,—were synony- 
mous with the branks, or pillory ; which had 
this significant name from their “choking” 
effect, we presume. 

The “brugh” of Dundee had its “ Rotten 
Row,” it appears, in Elizabeth’s day. (The 
initial “y,” we need hardly remark, repre- 
sents the Saxon “ th.”) 


“4th October, 1580.—Annent dwellers in Hill 
and Rotter-raw.—Item yat ye actis be put to exe- 
cution maid annent all unfreman resortand to yis 
brugb, and in speciall of yem yat dwellis in ye Hill 
and Rotter-raw who without all order handle with 
stapell guides [staple goods}ss yai were freemen in 
great defraud of ye freemen of yis brugh yat does 
yaire dewtie to ye king’s majestie for yr fredome 
and yrfor yat ye saids actis be put in execution but 
fauoris [without favour ].” 

The plaid seems to have been held by the 
good people of Dundee (as well as in other 
parts of Scotland) in much the same estimation 
as a red rag by turkey-cock or bull.— 


“ 4th October, 1580.— Wearing of plaides.—It is 
statut and ordainit yat na honest merchand mannes 
wyff within yis brugh nather in kirk market nor 
on ye hie gaite [highway] of yis brugh pretend to 
weare plaidis efter yis houre and who beis appre- 
hendit yrwith yair plaides sail be taken fra yem and 
disponed to ye use of ye poor of yis brugh.” 

A salutary limit was put to the sportiveness 
of youth in those days :— 


“1st October, 1582.—Anent Bairns perturbers 
in Kirkyeard and breakers of the glasin vindoues 
of ye Kirk.—Item it is statut and ordainit that 
the actes maid anent the bairns that plays crys 
and perturbs in the Kirk zeard and brakers of the 
glasin windowes therof be put to execution with 
this addition that what child heerafter bees found 
braking the said act their parents sall be compellit 
to mend the skaith [damage] that ther children 
commits and also sall pay vili ss of vnlaw for ilk 
time that yr saids children be apprehendit in the 
said church zeard.” 


The Corporation property was just as strictly 
protected as that cf the Church ; witness the 
following enactment :— 


“1st October, 1582.—Anent taking away of 
the materials of the comon warks—Item it is 
statut and ordainit that whasoever sall be tryit to 
take away any maner of stane lyme tymmer clay 
or any uther materialls qtsomever appertaining te 
the kirk wark or common warkes of this Brugh 
qtsomever that the person doear thereof sall be 
accusit as airt and pairt of thift and punischit ther- 
for according to the lawes And the bearer therof 
sall be scurgit throw the town his lug [ear] nailed 
to the tron and banishet this brug for ever And 
what person that ever makes trew advertisement 
to the bailles or kirk-master of any persones 
bearers or resetters of the said thift sall have for 
his laboures xl ss And the psone that knowes the 
same and conceals and makes no advertisement 
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thairof sall be reput and haldin as art and pairt 
of ye said thift.” 

Under the “Acts and Statutes of the 
Guildry” of Dundee, we have the following 
ordinance (made on the 16th of October, 
1593) :— 

“ Against vessels leaving the port on Sabbath.— 
Item, siclyk, yat becaus schippes do commonlie 
take yair voyage upon ye Sabboth day rather nor 
any wther day, wherby merchands, mariners and 
wther saillers profaine ye holy Sabboth most slan- 
derouslie in bearing of burdens, surfetting, drink- 
ing and wther unlawfull exercises, whereby ye 
holie Sabboth of ye Lord is profained and his 
most holie name slandered, for remedie wherof it 
isthocht expedient be ye Deane of Gild, with advyse 
foirsaid, yat in all times cuming no schipp of yis 
brugh sall saile out of yis brugh upon ye Sabboth 
day and because yair is diuers persones saillers yat 
is not Gild brother yat yis advyse and conclusion 
sould to meant [?] to ye Session of ye Kirk, to ye 
effect ane act sould be sett down be ane general 
consent, to ye effect foirsaid, under ye paines of 
ane unlaw of ten lib to be taken up of ewerie 
merchand yat sailles, and fra ye M* of ye said 
schippe als meikle als oft as yai be fund doing 
ye contraire.” 

On the 5th of July, 1631, J. Fernie was 
convicted “in fywe punds for his contimacie 
in not compearing yis day to ans™ ane complaint 
given in against him be yie whole bodie of ye 
Gild, for selling of salt in greats,’”—wholesale. 

The following is under the date 6th Janu- 
ary, 1676 :-— 

“ Almonds and Dates.—John Jolies cam from 
Barbarie bound for Amsterdam, being put in heir 
with his ship by storme of wether, and for buying 
of provisione for his ship, made ane offer to this 
{Jourt of eigh freares with almonds, and eight 
freares of daitts, both at the price of ffourtie 
shilings starling the hunder prest money, and fyve 
pound wyght to beabeted far eitch frear, The Court 
accepted the offer, the members of the Court who 
‘listed their names to have their dew proportione 
according to the last stent roll, and ordained Jas. 
Grahame, confectioner, to see them destribut 

ecordinglie.” 

Mr. Warden explains the word “ freare,” in 
his Glossary, as meaning “ package” : frail,” 
we are inclined to think, would have been 
more definite, and more in conformity with the 
context. 

Reviewers, we believe, are expected to know 
everything ; and we, of course, do not claim to 
form an exception to the rule. We must con- 
fess, however, that the locality of ‘* Ulisses- 
haven ” (mentioned in p. 187) puzzles us, and 
the Editor gives us no assistance. Lisbon was 
generally known as “Ulixisbona” by the 
writers in the middle ages: possibly it may be 
the place here meant. 








Father Taylor, the Sailor Preacher : Incidents 
and Anecdotes of Rev. Edward T. Taylor, 
for over Forty:Years Pastor of the Seaman’s 
Bethel, Boston, U.S. By Rev. Gilbert Haven 
and Hon. Thomas Russell. (Dickinson.) 

Very few people have visited Massachusetts 

without hearing, or hearing of, the once famous 

Methodist preacher, familiarly known as Father 

Taylor. Travellers of every degree have 

given their testimony to the real power that 

underlay the rough surface of the pastor's 
eloquence, and to the flashes of the picturesque 
which came out of the clouds of his piled-up 
words. The best example, perhaps, of the last 
was given, indeed, not in a sermon, but in 
conversation. His conversation, however, was 
a series of brief sermons; while his sermons 





often lapsed into conversational phrases. He was 
once speaking with grief of the number of 
children who had lately died :—‘“‘ After a pause, 
striking his stick on the ground and looking 
upwards, he added, ‘There must be something 
wrong somewhere, when the doves are all 
flying aloft.’” Pretty! but it will not bear 
analyzing. 

Taylor was born at Richmond, Virginia, in 
1793; he died at Boston in 1870. He knew 
little of his parents, yet he did not fall into 
evil ways. While a very young boy, he preached 
to negro boys and girls. If they would not 
ery when he was pathetic, he would whip them 
till they howled. This was his system when 
older. If he could not stir his audiences, he 
lashed them with his tongue till they were 
appalled. Ministers who follow this style are 
apt to become illogical and miss their point. 
It was one of the rough-and-ready style of 
preachers who looked at a sailor in the congre- 
gation, and exclaimed, & propos to the Devil 
and his being chained,—“ Yea, my poor friend, 
he will reach you too, despite his chains! I 
say, my friend, the Devil will come at you too! 
I say .’—“T hear you, Mister,” inter- 
rupted Jack; “ but if he is to get at every one 
of us in this way, what’s the good of chaining 
him up atall?’ The preacher quietly passed 
on to the next head of his discourse. Taylor 
had his sailors and his logic generally better 
in hand. “After denouncing hypocrisy, vanity, 
and all the vices of civilization, he looked at 
the tars in his Bethel, and remarked, ‘I don’t 
mean you before me here. I believe you are 
wicked enough, but honest fellows in some 
sort, for you profess less, not more, than you 
practise ; but I mean to touch starboard and 
larboard there !’—stretching out both hands 
with the fingers extended, and looking at us 
on either side till we quailed.” 

From first to last, his manner, his serious- 
ness, his humour, in fact, all were of this 
kind. The anecdotes told of him have a 
general resemblance. His charity was like 
that of the English preacher who was rebuked 
for having occupied some unlicensed pulpit, 
and who said he would be glad to preach from 
a pulpit in hell, if the Devil would only give 
him the opportunity. So, Father Taylor, cen- 
sured for having baptized a child of uncon- 
verted parents, replied, “ Why, if the Old Devil 
himself would bring me a child to baptize, I 
would baptize it, and say, ‘ Devil, go to your 
own place ; Angels, take the baby.’” 

Here is a curious scene, such as is generally 
only to be seen in a Bethel :— 

“A young minister, Rev. M. M. Parkhurst, 
relates, that, preaching for him on the text, ‘ He 
that believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved, and 
he that believeth not shall be damned,’ in order 
to catch the most sceptical fish, who run out the 
longest lines, he granted the fact that a man’s 
belief was all that was necessary to his salvation. 
The old man, surmising that the boy was going to 
leave out the essence of truth, and make any 
belief salvable, shook his head, fist, and cane at 
the preacher ; and, as he went on developing this 
thought, he wriggled, frowned, and at last shouted 
forth, ‘Sit down! sit down!’—‘ No,’ said the 
self-composed youth, ‘I’m skipper of this craft 
now.’ He then changed his tactics, and showed, 
that under this very law, only a right belief pro- 
duced a right character, and that faith in Christ is 
an absolute necessity to true spiritual life. The 
quick eye behind him saw that he was off the 


breakers, and 
‘Out to sea the streamers flew !’ 


and he shouted, ‘Open sea! Up sail and on!’” 








There were some strange incidents in this 
good man’s closing scene. ‘ There’s sweet rest 
in heaven,” said a well-meaning sister to the 
old man, “Go there, if you want to!” was his 
rather too tart reply.—‘ But think of the 
angels that will welcome you!” said the per- 
tinacious consoler; to whom Father Taylor 
replied, “ What do I want of the angels? [ 
prefer folks!” He corrected himself by 
adding, “but angels ave folks!”—To another 
good woman,—who comforted him with the 
remark, which healthy people make, with 
great complacency, “ How pleasant it must be 
for you to leave this worn-out tabernacle, and 
go to a better home!”—the reverend Father 
replied, ‘“ T’ll stay while there’s a bit left!” and 
he kept his word. The serio-comic was kept 
up to the last. His friend, Mr. Bridgett, told 
him he “ would now get rest, soon.” —‘‘ I don’t 
know!” replied Taylor.—“ Oh, yes! you will by 
and bye”; and then the seamen’s missionary, 
who had taught grace by faith in Jesus, re- 
marked, ‘I don’t know anything!” Mr. 
Bridgett, alarmed, worked the poor Father 
round to say, that he “knew Jesus, certainly, 
certainly!” but the echoes of that “I don't 
know anything!’ seem to qualify the admis- 
sion of knowledge of the Jesus of whom Father 
Taylor was so long the earnest and faithful 
servant. 








The A’rdish-i-Mahjil ; or, ‘* The Ornament of 
the Assembly.” Literally Translated from 
the Oordoo, by M. H. Court, Lieutenant, 
Bengal Cavalry. (Allahabad.) 


OnE of the most interesting books in Urdi is 
the ‘ A’réish-i-Mahfil,’ by Mfr Sher ’Ali Afsos. 
Its author was a native of Delhi; but at the fall 
of the Moghul empire his father went to Luck- 
now, and became attached to the household 
of the uncle of the Nawab A’saf ud daula. 
Afsos afterwards came to Calcutta, and when 
Lord Wellesley founded the College of Fort 
William, he entered the service of government, 
and composed this and other works as text- 
books in Urdi. He died in 1809. We wonder 
that it has never been translated before, as it 
gives a graphic picture of India, from a native 
point of view, as it was at the close of the last 
century ; but the only extracts hitherto trans- 
lated have been those in M. Garcin de Tassy’s 
‘Histoire de la Littérature Hindouie et Hin- 
doustanie.’ It is founded on a Persian book, 
the ‘ Khulésat ut Tawarikh,’ by Sirjin Raéé of 
Patala, but the Urdi recension is far superior to 
the original. It commences with a description 
of India, its seasons, fruits, animals, sciences, 
religious and military orders, and women ; 
then we have a geographical account of the 
different northern and central provinces ; and, 
lastly, a history of the Hindi kings down to 
the time of the Mohammedan conquest, A.D. 
1192. Of course this last part is worthless, as 
it is merely a foreigner’s repetition of legends 
sufficiently unhistorical even in their native 
Sanskrit form ; but all the rest of the book is 
delightful. It is thoroughly Oriental in its 
tone and feeling ; and, with the exception of 
the opening panegyric on the Company Bahé- 
dur and his patrons Lord Wellesley and Mr. 
Barlow, there is hardly a sentence to remind 
us that the English were anything more than 
the traders they had been a century before. In 
fact, they are generally treated as non-existent, 
for the author expressly says, that he has given 
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the revenues of the provinces as they were in 
the time of Aurangzib, who died in 1706, “as 
it would be difficult to make inquiries, and put 
down their revenues as they are in the present 
day.” The book was finished in 1805, at the 
very time that the Mahratta power had been 
broken by Wellington and Lake, and when 
Holkar was only saved by Cornwallis’s arrival 
with a more pacific policy, which gave the 
Mahratta confederacy a lease of thirteen years 
before they were finally conquered by Lord 
Hastings. Tippoo had only recently fallen, 
Delhi had but just passed into our hands, and 
the poor blind Moghul emperor become our 
pensioner : it was just one of those pauses 
after a great revolution when destiny for a 
while seems to take breath and to wait. It is, 
therefore, of historical, and not mere literary, 
interest to have a gossiping, but, in the main, 
truthful account of the country, just before the 
all-changing Western influence had begun to 
exercise its ever-increasing power. Not a soli- 
tary school had then been established by the 
English in India; the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal was in its infancy ; Wilson had just arrived 
in Calcutta as a medical man, and was begin- 
ning his Sanskrit studies; and no Sanskrit 
grammar or dictionary had as yet been pub- 
lished. Mir Afsos himself died before a breath 
of the coming change had reached him; and he 
writes as calmly and unconsciously as Madame 
Dudevant before 1789. The book is in prose, 
but in a very elaborate style of Oriental fine 
writing ; and every now and then the author 
warms with his subject, and breaks out into 
high-flown poetry, where he indemnifies himself 
to the full for his general adherence to facts in 
his narrative. Thus he bursts out, as he describes 
Calcutta, into a rapture of eloquence before the 
straggling pile of Government House :— 
It is luminous and clear to such a degree that from it 
continually 
The light of the clearness of the moon remains 
abashed ; 
It is carved and ornamented in such a way, that, in 
the matter of beauty, 
The picture-gallery of China would ask questions of it ; 
And such is its height that if Og, the King of 
Bashan, 
Should cast his glance on it, he would take off his 
turban and hold it before it ! 

The earlier part of the book gives a sketch 
of the climate and natural productions of India, 
and the principal cast-divisions and customs of 
its inhabitants; but here, of course, he sup- 
plies little that is new to us after fifty years 
of Oriental scholarship and scientific research. 
There is a curious piece in his description of 
the native machine for measuring time, con- 
sisting of a perforated copper cup, which 
floats in a basin of water, and sinks at the 
expiration of a certain time. At the end of 
his description he adds :— 

“T should not have mentioned these things, 
attaching any glory to such inventions, but merely 
because it was according to the fancy of the com- 
poser of the ‘ Khuldsat ut Tawdrikh’; for in this 
matter the inventions of the artisans of Europe, 
which have been seen by myself, are such that the 
former or latter artisans of India have never even 
seen the like of them in their dreams, and to have 
made them is quite out of the question.” 

The provinces are described in the following 
order, each having a chapter devoted to it :— 
Dehli, Agra, Allahabad, Awadh (or Oude), 
Behar, Bengal, Orissa, Aurangabad, Birar, 
Khandesh, Malwa, Ajmir, Gujerat, Thatha, 
Multan, Lahor, Cashmir, and Cabul; but the 





account of several is very meagre, as the 
author seems generally to give, as far as he 
can, the results of his own personal observa- 
tions, and he is therefore brief where he has 
little or nothing of his own to say. 

His accounts of Dehli and Agra are very 
interesting ; and he gives a brief sketch of the 
different capitals which have been successively 
founded on or near the site of the present 
Dehli. First, we have the Hindu Hastin- 
apur, then Indraprasth and Atakpal, then the 
Mohammedan Marzaghan, then Kilugarhi, 
Kushk-i-lal, Kushk-i-sabz, Tughlakabad, Firo- 
zabad, Mubarakabad, and Selimgarh; and, 
lastly, the Shahjehanabad, founded by Shah- 
jehan in a.p. 1638. The older cities lie in 
ruins over the surrounding plain, or are en- 
closed within the circuit of the present city. 
He describes the different towns in the province 
with a very natural pride in it as his native place, 
and he gives incidentally a curious piece of 
country legend about the distant wonder-lands 
which lie between India and China. He is 
speaking of the inaccessible mountain regions 
of Kumaon, which were subsequently conquered 
and annexed by the English during the 
Nepalese war of 1815 :— 

“The writer once on a time went in the retinue 
of the deceased Hussun Raza Khan as far as 
Nanakmata, but did not get the opportunity of 
going into the mountain passes; moreover, there 
was not a single person from the army who was 
able to go. Truly the mountain-road is very diffi- 
cult and inaccessible, but the hill-men of that 
country used to bring much goods and fruit, and 
dispose of them to the army, especially walnuts, 
which they brought in large quantities and sold 
very cheap. To sum up, in this province there are 
two large rivers—one the Jumna, the fountain 
‘spring of which is not known; but the travellers 
of the world, especially those who come from China 
by the way of the mountains, report that this river 
rises in China, and, cutting through the mountains, 
gets to Bashbhar. It is reported that in that 
country there is much gold, and the reason of this 
is that most of the gravel of that country has the 
effect of the philosopher's stone, and iron and 
copper, on touching it, are generally turned into 
gold, and cannot be recognized. For this reason 
the inhabitants of that country generally shoe their 
horses, ponies, and bullocks, and turn them out to 
graze on those mountains, and their shoes are gene- 
rally converted into gold. The kettledrums of the 
rulers of that country are generally made of gold, 
and there is no counting their goods and drinking- 
vessels,” 

Amongst other rivers he describes the 
Ganges, and he dwells on its sacredness to the 
Hindts, but a touch of satire comes out at 
the end :— 

“Tt has been narrated by the tongue of many 
travellers, that robbers, thieves, rebels, and high- 
waymen live in great numbers on the banks of the 
Ganges from its source to its mouth. The writer 
of the ‘Khuldsat ut Tawdrikh’ has accounted for 
this cleverly, that, as from washing in it people’s 
sins are removed, it is probable that these take 
birth in men’s bodies in the course of transmigra- 
tion, and so come and harass people !” 

Oriental travels and geographical surveys 
are generally interesting, from their extreme 
unlikeness to Western books of that kind. They 
may, in fact, be described as Bayle’s Dictionary 
has been—you will not find, probably, what 
you look for, but you are sure to find a good 
deal of interesting and curious matter which 
you did not expect. Thus, in his description 
of Calcutta, he omits many things which a 
Western observer would have certainly noticed ; 
but he has mentioned many of its points of 





interest, and has some curious details which 
the Western traveller would have certainly 
overlooked. He mourns the saltness and 
dampness of the soil :— 


“The ground of the houses always remains 
damp, indeed two or three yards of the walls also, 
and the lower stories are not habitable; if they 
did not build two or three-storied houses, the 
inhabitants here would not enjoy any comfort at 
all. They generally drink tank or rain water; 
the wells also are very brackish, and even the 
water of the running rivers, on account of its 
propinquity to the sea, is very heavy, especially 
at the time of the flood tide; in short, at that 
time, to imbibe the water of the river is poison to 
the drinker, rather it is the edge of a two-edged 
sword. God grant that no one may drink it! for 
how could he live?” 


We have a good description of the well- 
known bore in the river, Fort William, and 
Government House; and Mir Afsos becomes 
quite eloquent in his account of the then 
recently founded Botanical Garden. The 
Garden was first commenced by Col. Kyd, in 
March, 1786, and in Mir Afsos’s time was 
under the superintendence of Dr. Roxburgh, 
whose ‘Flora Indica’ was the first general 
scientific account of Indian botany. Our 
author has no idea of the Garden’s scientific 
value ; but he has evidently a natural love for 
flowers, for he frequently expatiates on the 
beauty of the particular flowers of some of 
the provinces of India; and here, he says, 
“there are thousands of fruit and flower trees ; 
moreover, many of such a nature that no one 
has even heard their names, and others of such 
a kind that most people have not seen them.” 

We find frequently curious references to the 
customs of the lower classes of the Moham- 
medan population, especially those of the 
Shiah sect, for whom our author, as a devout 
Sunni, has little love. Thus he is indignant 
in Bahraich at the fanatical devotions at the 
tomb of the saint Rajjab Sélaér, on the first 
Sunday of the month Jaith, “ when an oilman, 
an inhabitant of Rudaulee, sends a bed and 
seat with some bridal clothes on them to his 
tomb, and in their folly they perform his 
marriage every year; and to all the trees 
which are round and in front of its dome they 
tie ropes, and to these some fasten their hands, 
others their feet, and others their necks; to 
sum up, they bring for offerings little lumps 
of sweetmeats of various kinds and sorts, and 
in their ignorance think that they will obtain 
their wishes.” 

We have noticed one or two omissions in 
the translation, as compared with the copious 
extracts given in Shakespear’s Hindustani 
Selections, one of which we certainly regret. 
One of the most interesting books published 
by the Oriental Translatien Society was the 
‘Autobiography of Sheikh Muhammed ’Ali 
Hazin,’ who lived a literary life during the 
unfortunate last years of the Sefewi dynasty, 
before Nadir Shah, with his strong unscru- 
pulous will, seated himself on the throne. ‘Ali 
Hazin, being, in his quiet way, a loyal adherent 
of the old dynasty, retired from Persia under 
the usurper’s reign, and went to India, where, 
as his translator, Belfour, says, in his preface, 
“he died at an advanced age about 1770, at 
Benares, equally admired and esteemed by the 
Musalman, Hindu, and English inhabitants.” 
All that we read in Lieut. Court’s translation 
is the following :—“ The tomb of Sheikh Mu- 
hammed ’Ali Hazin, the Gailéni (Gilani!), is 
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also there. That deceased person built it in his 
own lifetime, and used moreover often to go and 
sit there on a Thursday and give alms. Distich. 
‘He who regards his existence as unenduring 
will not suffer pain; for he who dies in his 
lifetime never dies.’ To be brief, that holy 
man died, after the mutiny of Buxar, in the 
year 1180 Hijrah” (a.p. 1766. Shakespear 
gives it a.w. 1183). We lovk here in vain 
for the interesting page in Shakespear which 
gives a sketch of the poet's life and character, 
and describes how the old man warned the 
Nawab of Oude from his ill-fated attempt to 
support Mfr Césim, which ended in his own 
defeat at Buxar by Sir Hector Munro. /an- 
géma-t Baksar does not mean “ the mutiny of 
Baksar,” but “the confusion,” or “ rout,” and 
of course alludes to the great battle, Oct. 22, 
1764, which, as Mill says, ‘“ broke completely 
the force of Shuja ad dowla, the only Moghul 
chief who retained till this period any con- 
siderable strength: it placed the Emperor 
himself under the protection of the English, 
and left them without dispute the greatest 
power in India.’ ‘This leads us to mention 
the only fault which we have noticed in the 
book. As a translation it seems accurate, and 
its notes explain all the difficulties in the text ; 
and so far it fulfils its purpose as intended to 
help Urdai students in mastering an Indian 
text-book. But the translator should have 
remembered that a book like the ‘ A’rdish-i- 
Mahfil,’ which the late Sir H. Elliot mentioned 
as deserving publication, and from which Prof. 
Garcin de Tassy has published so many 
interesting extracts, well deserved illustration 
as well as translation; and if he had only 
explained the historical allusions, and _illus- 
trated the abundant notices of Mohammedan 
saints and authors by a little bibliographical 
and biographical research, he would have 
doubled the value of his book. 








The Lives of William Cavendishe, Duke of 
Newcastle, and of his Wife, Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle. Written by the 
thrice Noble and Illustrious Princess, Mar- 
garet, Duchess of Newcastle. Edited, with 
a Preface and Occasional Notes, by Mark 
Antony Lower, M.A. (J. R. Smith.) 

Two of the most interesting figures of the 

seventeenth century, whether considered sepa- 

rately or in their joint relations, are the Duke 
and Duchess of Newcastle. ‘Mad Madge 
of Newcastle,” as it was the fashion to call the 
second wife of the Duke, is known as the 
biographer of her husband, and as the author 
of more plays, poems, orations, and literary 
productions of one kind or another than are 
assigned to any woman of her own or any 
preceding age. Her works have not stood 
high in popular estimation. In spite of this, 
the editions of them have been absorbed into 
the libraries of collectors, until, at the present 
moment, they may rank among rarities. Few 
readers have had the courage to dip into 
the folios the Duchess poured forth with in- 
defatigable zeal. Charles Lamb, with his 
insatiable taste for seventeenth century lite- 
rature, commented upon her poems, but he 
even shrank dismayed from her plays. Camp- 
bell did not include her in his specimens. 

Hallam knows her not, and no modern col- 

lection of works or specimens of of 

which we are aware makes mention of her name. 


poets 
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Indays more closely approximating her own, her 
rank, doubtless, stood her instead. Langbaine 
devotes several pages to a catalogue of her 
writings, and a criticism upon them, speaking 
of her as the “admirable Dutchess.” Win- 
stanley, in his ‘Lives of the most Famous 
Poets,’ fails to give her a separate place, but 
divides pretty equally between her and her 
husband the space he nominally allots the 
Duke. Walpole, of course, includes her in 
his “ Noble Authors,” and Ballard gives, in 
the ‘Memoirs of Celebrated British Ladies,’ 
a résumé of her Autobiography. For practical 
purposes her writings are unknown, the reprint, 
by Sir Egerton Brydges, of a portion of her 
‘ World’s Olio,’ being, if anything, rarer than 
the original edition. Mr. Lower’s edition of her 
Autobiography, and her Life of her husband, 
will serve to awaken interest concerning her 
writings generally. So much freshness, naiveté, 
and candour, characterize the Autobiography of 
the Duchess, readers can scarcely fail to have 
a measure of curiosity concerning her other 
works. Disappointment is the certain result 
of a quest in this direction. Eminently super- 
ficial are the literary qualities of the Duchess 
which interest modern readers, and a very 
slight taste of her works administers all the 
gratification they are capable of affording. 
Her plays are the most formidable productions 
ever put forth under the title. 

Naive as the old miracle plays, and almost 
as coarse, tedious as the mysteries, and long 
enough to constitute, in representation, an 
entire performance in a Japanese theatre, 
they are not redeemed by a single genuinely 
dramatic quality. Five acts are wholly in- 
adequate to her Grace, not to exhaust her plot, 
for with that portion of a play she does not 
greatly trouble herself, but to expound the 
moral lessons with which her mind is stored ; 
and her dramas are not seldom in two and 
even three parts. Her characters are mere 
abstractions, their names denoting the part 
they are supposed to play. The list of dramatis 
persone in her comedies form ordinarily the 
most amusing portion of them. 

In the first part of the ‘ Lady Contempla- 
tion,’ we have, for instance, such characters as 
Lord Title, Lord Courtship, Sir Experience 
Traveller, Sir Fancy Poet, Sir Golden Riches, 
Sir Effeminate Lovely, Sir Vain Complement, 
Sir Humphrey Interruption, Mr. Adviser, Dr. 
Practice, Roger Farmer, Old Humanity, The 
Lady Conversation, The Lady Virtue, Lady 
Amorous, Mrs. Troublesome, Moll Meanbred, 
and others in plenty. Scenes are introduced 
for no purpose but to exhibit the humours of 
these various characters. Thus, the Lady 
Conversation meets Sir Experience Traveller, 
and discusses with him the effect of heat and 
cold upon the intellectual and physical facul- 
ties; and Lady Contemplation entertains Sir 
Fancy Poet with allegories that unite the 
most extravagant conceits of Euphues and 
his England to the interminable pastoral- 
izing of the Arcadia. Not seldom the entire 
action of a scene, when action is necessary, is 
explained by the stage directions, which are 
eminently full, and the conversations proceed 
independently of the action. The speeches 
are of enormous length. Everything done by 
the Duchess is, indeed, on the largest scale, 
Her first volume of plays has no less than ten 
separate addresses to the reader, besides a 
poetical dedication, a prologue in verse, and 
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an explanation in prose. These addresses are 
explanatory, apologetic, didactic, and contro. 
versial. Ben Jonson appears to have been the 
model of the Duchess, as he was of all the 
most tedious writers of the age. For Shak- 
speare, Beaumont and Fletcher, she has a word 
of approval, and she conjures her readers with 
some modesty not to compare her verses with 
those of these masters. A reason for their 
inferiority which she advances is funny :— 
But Noble readers, do not think my Playes 

Are such as have been writ in former daies ; 

As Johnson, Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fietcher writ ; 
Mine want their Learning, Reading, Language, Wit ; 
The Latin phrases, I could never tell, 

But Johnson could, which made him write so well, 


Some foretaste of matters that have made 
a stir in modern times is shown in one of the 
plays, ‘The Female Academy,’ wherein the 
experiment of the Princess Ida, described by 
the Laureate, is anticipated. A nearer approach 
to interest than is elsewhere attained is reached 
in this piece, in which the attempt to found a 
University with ‘ prudes for proctors, dow- 
agers for deans,” is depicted. This play is, 
perhaps, unique in the language, in having 
no specified or individualized characters. The 
list of the dramatis persone is made up of 
two grave matrons, two or three ancient 
ladies, two or three citizens’ wives, and a 
company of young gentlemen and others, 

Much praise, accompanied by some sneers 
from the more libertine of her contemporaries, 
has been bestowed upon the Duchess for pro- 
priety of language and decorum. Her reputa- 
tion, however, in this respect, seems to have 
been rather cheaply purchased. The piety of 
the Duchess is as unquestionable as her love 
for her husband ; but, accompanying both, are 
a boldness of investigation and a habit of 
calling a spade a spade, which render her works 
wholly unsuited to general perusal. Passages 
occur ia her writings which, for genuine un- 
savouriness, may compare with anything to be 
found in the “admirable Astrea” or the 
“matchless Orinda,” and one or two refer- 
ences seem inspired by the Cloacinian muse 
of the Queen of Navarre. 

In judging the works of the Duchess of 
Newcastle, it must be remembered that the 
habit of composition was at that time rare 
among females of quality. Lady Juliana 
Barnes, Margaret Countess of Richmond, Mar- 
garet Roper, the daughter of Sir Thomas More, 
and more than one of our English Queens, had 
written sufficient verse or prose to entitle them 
to a place in the catalogue of authors. The 
publication of volume after volume of plays, 
poems, and essays was still a novelty, and the 
eccentricity of such a course must have had 
something to do with acquiring for the Duchess 
her unenviable appellation. 

No such worship as the Duchess accords 
her husband is to be found elsewhere in litera- 
ture. Her affection and admiration for her 
spouse reach a point in which her own indivi- 
duality seems merged and lost. She is nothing 
except for and through him. What in body 
and mind are of value she prizes on his account, 
and her pedigree is a source of pleasure to her 
as bringing her nearer him. One whole section 
of the life of the Duke is occupied with the 
enumeration of his virtues and accomplish- 
ments. Nothing appears to this faithful seribe 
and follower too small to be noticed or too 
unimportant to be chronicled. We learn thus 
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concerning him, that “ he shifts ordinarily once 
a day, and every time when he uses exercise, 
or his temper is more hot than ordinary.” 
(Concerning his diet, she informs us that— 


“He makes but one meal a day, at which he 
drinks too good glasses of small beer: one about 
the beginning, the other at the end thereof, and a 
little glass of sack in the middle of his dinner ; 
which glass of sack he also uses in the morning 
four his breakfast, with a morsel of bread. His 
supper consists of an egg and a draught of small 
beer.” 

In pronouncing upon his moral excellencies, 
she unites to wifely affection and admiration 
the kind of reverence that the Cavalier noble, 
the believer in divine right, felt for the king :— 


“His behaviour is such that it might be a 
pattern for all gentlemen, for it is courtly, civil, 
easie, and free, without formality or constraint, 
and yet hath something in it of grandure that 
causes an awful respect towards him.” 

Her estimate of his literary power is whim- 
sically high. ‘‘She may,” she says, “justly 
call him the best lyrick and dramatick poet of 
this age.” 

Extremely naive and attractive is the 
account given by the Duchess of her own 
“birth, education, and life.” In no contemporary 
book do we get such an insight into the 
manners of the gentry as is here supplied us. 
The picture of domestic serenity, unruftled 
until the all-disturbing influences of war 
drove the sons into the battle-field and the 
daughters into exile, is thoroughly charming : 

“ As for the pastimes of my sisters when they 
were in the country, it was to reade, work, walk, 
and discourse with each other ; for though two of 
my three brothers were married, my brother the 
Lord Lucas to a virtuous and beautiful lady, 
daughter to Sir Christopher Nevil, son to the 
Lord Abergavenny, and my brother Sir Thomas 
Lucas to a virtuous lady of an ancient family, one 
Sir John Byron’s daughter ; likewise, three of my 
four sisters, one married Sir Peter Killegrew, the 
other Sir William Walter, the third Sir Edmund 
Pye, the fourth as yet unmarried; yet most of 
them lived with my mother, especially when she 
was at her country-house, living most commonly 
at London half the year, which is the metropolitan 
city of England ; but when they were at London, 
they were dispersed into several houses of their 
own, yet, for the most part, they met every day, 
feasting each other like Job’s children. But this 
unnatural war came like a whirlwind, which 
fell’d down their houses, where some in the wars 
were crusht to death, as my youngest brother, Sir 
Charles Lucas, and my brother Sir Thomas Lucas; 
and though my brother Sir Thomas Lucas died 
not immediately of his wounds, yet a wound he 
received on his head in Ireland short’ned his life. 
But to rehearse their recreations. Their customs 
were in winter time to go sometimes to plays, or 
to ride in their coaches about the street to see the 
concourse and recourse of people; and in the 
spring time to visit the Spring-garden, Hide-park, 
and the like places; and sometime they would 
have musick, and sup in barges upon the water ; 
these harmless recreations they would pass their 
time away with; for I observed they did seldom 
make visits, nor never went abroad with strangers 
in their company, but onely themselves in a flock 
together, agreeing so well, that there seemed but 
one minde amongst them: And not onely my own 
brothers and sisters agreed so, but my brothers 
and sisters in law, and their children, although 
but young, had the like agreeable natures and 
affectionable dispositions ; fer to my best remem- 
brance I do not know that ever they did fall out, or 
had anyangry and unkind disputes. Likewise, I did 
observe that my sisters were so far from mingling 
themselves with any other company, that they 
had no familiar conversation or intimate acquaint- 
ance with the families to which each other were 





linkt to by marriage, the family of the one bei 
as great strangers to the rest of my brothers an 
sisters as the family of the other.” 

Still more delicious is the account of her 
introduction to the Duke, and her powerless- 
ness to resist his advances. Her courtship, as 
she herself describes it, is something like the 
wooing of Amy Robsart by Leicester in 
‘Kenilworth.’ Her position was then that of 
Maid-of-Honour to the Queen :— 

“But my mother said, it would be a disgrace for 
me to return out of the Court so soon after I was 
placed ; so I continued almost two years, until 
such time as I was married from thence; for my 
lord the Marquis of Newcastle did approve of 
those bashful fears which many condemn’d, and 
would choose such a wife as he might bring to his 
own humours, and not such an one as was wedded 
to self conceit, or one that had been temper’d to 
the humours of another; for which he wooed me 
for his wife; and, though I did dread marriage, 
and shunn’d mens companies as much as I could, 
yet I could not, nor had not the power to refuse 
him, by reason my affections were fix’d on him, 
and he was the onely person I was ever in love with: 
Neither was I ashamed to own it, but gloried 
therein, for it was not amorous love, I never was 
infected therewith, it is a disease, or a passion, or 
both, I only know by relation, not by experience ; 
neither could title, wealth, power, or person, entice 
me to love; but my love was honest and honour- 
able, being placed upon merit, which affection joy’d 
at the fame of his worth, pleas’d with delight in 
his wit, proud of the respects he used to me, and 
triumphing in the affections he profest for me, 
which affections he hath confirmed to me bya deed 
of time, seal’d by constancy, and assigned by an 
unalterable decree of his promise; which makes me 
happy in despight of Fortune’s frowns; for though 
misfortunes may and do oft dissolve base, wilde, 
loose, and ungrounded affections, yet she hath no 
power of those that are united either by merit, 
justice, gratitude, duty, fidelity, or the like; and 
though my Lord hath lost his estate, and banish’d 
out of his country, for his loyalty to his King 
and country, yet neither despised poverty, nor 
pinching necessity could make him break the 
bonds of friendship, or weaken his loyal duty to 
his King or country.” 

Concerning her own nature and feelings, 
the charming little Philistine is thoroughly 
open. Utterly powerless is she to withhold 
anything she knows or thinks. In a flux of 
words she informs us how honest, truthful, 
modest, and virtuous she is,—how, when “she 
places a particular affection,” she loves “ extra- 
ordinarily and constantly, yet not fondly, but 
soberly and observingly ; not to hang upon 
them as a trouble, but to wait upon them as 
a servant,”—how she is bashful, ambitious, 
and lazy, afraid to hear a “pot-gun” or see a 
drawn sword, unable to kill a fly or endure 
the groans of a wounded animal. The self- 
drawn picture is, in fact, that of Madame 
Englentyne, as described by Chaucer. Almost 
in the very words of Chaucer, the Duchess 
informs us how 

wel i-taught was sche withalle, 
Sche let no morsel from hire lippes falle 
Ne wette hire fyngres in hire sauce deepe ; 
or how 
Sche was so charitable and so pitous 
Sche wolde weepe if that she saw a mous 
Caught in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde, 


Her lord, whom she so delights to honour, 
appears to have borne with equanimity this 
weight of adoration and adulation. He is 
chiefly known in literature by his ‘ Methode 
et Invention nouvelle de Dresser les Chevaux,’ 
first published in Antwerp in 1657, and since 
frequently reprinted. His interest in the 





manége of horses was, indeed, next to his zeal 
for his king, his most distinguishing charac- 
teristic. His comedies, which are now very 
scarce, are not without touches of humour. 
On the whole, however, there is little to dis- 
tinguish the Duke from the “ mob of gentlemen 
who write with ease.” Some of his sayings, 
as preserved by his Duchess, are thoughtful 
His views upon the subject of witchcraft are 
beyond his age. On this point and on other 
matters, he seems, according to the account of 
the Duchess, to have influenced Hobbes, cer- 
tainly the most original thinker of the day. 
His maxims of statecraft are at times Macchia- 
vellian. At times, however, his views extend 
far ahead, in advance even of modern states- 
manship. He might have anticipated recent 
legislation when he said, that “many laws 
do rather entrap than help the subject.” 

For the value of the picture of the civil war 
in the north of England it presents, and for 
the interest of its private revelations, this 
reprint is valuable. The title-page of the 
volume from which the memoir of the Duchess 
is taken describes aptly the contents of the 
work. It is so amusingly like the famous 
description of plays by Polonius, it is difficult 
to regard the resemblance as accidental. After 
giving the first title, ‘ Nature’s Pictures,’ and 
the name and style of the author, the title-page 
continues :— 

“Tn this Volume there are several feigned 
stories of Natural Descriptions,as Comical, Tragical, 
and Tragi-Comical, Poetical, Romantical, Philoso- 
phical and Historical, both in Prose and Verse, 
some all Prose, some mixt, partly Prose and 
partly Verse. Also there are some Morals, and 
some Dialogues, but they are as the advantage 
Loaves of Bread as a Baker’s Dozen; and a true 
Story at the latter End, wherein there is no feinins.” 

The whole character of the Duchess is legible 
in this quaint, extravagant, and preposterous 
title-page. 








Translated into English Verse by 
(New York, 


Lucretius. 
Charles Frederick Johnson. 
De Witt C. Lent & Co.) 

Our “ American cousins” promise to develope 

as great a liking for classical literature as has 

existed, and continues to exist, amongst our- 
selves: indeed, it might almost be argued 
that their appreciation of the Greek and 

Roman authors is more sincere than our own, 

as their attention is fixed rather upon intrinsic 

merits than upon linguistic peculiarities and 
mannerisms. Mr. Johnson, for example, 
appears to be an enthusiastic admirer of 

Lacretius, and shows his admiration by com- 

posing a translation, which will, he hopes, 

“make the poet known to a wider circle than 

would have been likely to have sought him in 

the original.” Unfortunately, his version, in 
spite of the pains which have been spent upor 
it, has no conspicuous excellence, and is, we 
fear, doomed to take its place with the hosts 
of mediocre translations which appear on this 
side of the Atlantic. His style lacks the 
cardinal requisites of perspicuity and vigour ; 
he has not been sufficiently careful to master 
the argument ; and finally, the more poetical 
passages, for the sake of which many readers 
study the poem, are entirely beyond his reach. 

The English reader who desires to make 

himself acquainted with the poetry or the 

philosophy of Lucretius will, we are confident, 
prefer the rugged but vigorous prose of Prof. 
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Munro to the lame verse of Mr. Johnson. We 
cannot discover that our translator ever rises 
to a higher level than that of the following 
extract, which will be felt by all to be pain- 
fully inadequate :— 


Still, with sad accents men the lot bewail 
Of those who’ye sunk beneath the stroke of fate, 
And cry, “ Alas! no joyous home shall thee 
Receive again ; nor wife, nor children dear, 
To meet thy coming, haste to snatch the kiss, 
Touching thy inmost heart with secret joy ! 
No longer canst thou be the guardian of thy fame! 
Alas! one day accursed, unpiteous robs— 
Robs thee of all the dear rewards of life.” 
But in their grief they little think to add, 
That in that day no longing will remain 
Within that tranquil breast for aught of these— 
Which well remembered quickly would relieve 
Their hearts from anguish, and their souls from fear. 


That Mr. Johnson does not always attain 
this modest degree of success is proved by 
his version of lines 483 to 496 of the first 
book. We italicize the words and phrases 
which appear to us positively incorrect :— 


Corpora sunt porro partim primordia rerum, 
partim concilio quae constant principiorum. 
sed quae sunt rerum primordia, nulla potest vis 
stinguere ; nam solido vincunt ea corpore demum. 
etsi difficile esse videtur credere quicquam 
in rebus solido reperiri corpore posse. 
transit enim fulmen caeli per saepta domorum, 
clamor ut ac voces ; ferrum candescit in igni 
dissiliuntque fero ferventia saxa vapore ; 
tum labefactatus rigor auri solvitur aestu ; 
tum glacies aeris flamma devicta liquescit ; 
permanat calor argentum penetraleque frigus, 
quando utrumque manu retinentes pocula rite 
sensimus infuso lympharum rore superne. 


Bodies in part are first beginnings, then ; 
In part they are by union formed of these. 
These seeds, first principles, no force can quench, 
Triumphant ever in solidity, 
Though difficult of credence that in things 
Aught solid there can be ; when oft we see 
Through closed barriers sounds and lightnings pass, 
See rigid steel glow and grow soft in fire, 
The molten rocks leap up with fervid flame, 
The flinty bronze flow liquid, tamed by heat ; 
Cold permeate the cup silver or gold 
With water filled, held brimming in the hand, 
And dewlike moisture gather on without. 


The introduction and notes consist, for the 
most part, of citations from Prof. Munro and 
Prof. Sellar. 

We are sorry that we cannot speak more 
favourably of this book, as it is clear that its 
author takes a genuine interest in his subject. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

Puttyput’s Protégée. By H. G. Churchill. 
(S. Tinsley.) 

Stx of One by Half-a-Dozen of the Other : an 
Everyday Novel. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Adeline D. T. Whitney, Lucretia P. 
Hall, Frederic Wadsworth Loring, Frederic 
B. Perkins, Edward E. Hale. (Boston, 
U.S., Roberts Brothers; London, Low & 
Co.) 


The German Baron’s Guests. By Aura M. de 


Jongh. (Simmons.) 
Between Two Loves: a Novel. By Robert 
J. Griffiths, LL.D. 3 vols. (S. Tinsley.) 


Mr. SAMUEL TINSLEY perseveres in his attempt 
to upset the ordinary plan of novel publishing; 
and we wish we could say something in praise 
of his newissue ; but not only is ‘Puttyput’s Pro- 
tégée’ far inferior as a story to ‘The Mistress 
of Langdale Hall,’ but we have never met with 
a work so defaced by typographical errors, or 
diversified with such blunders in orthography, 





as Mr. Churchill’s novel. Spelling is regarded 
merely as an instrument for enhancing our 
excitement and surprise. With a soul above 
mechanical uniformity, the printer has pro- 
posed to himself the noble aim of improving 
the English language. The author is evidently 
in his confidence, and very successfully does for 
its grammar what his coadjutor accomplishes 
for its spelling. Inspired, perhaps, by the 
success of the late Mr. Dickens in reproducing 
exactly the conversation of the ungrammatical 
classes, Mr. Churchill puts into the mouth of 
his humble favourites a most fantastic dialect, 
which, however, is as far from Nature as his 
model approaches it. Vulgar clerks and house- 
keepers occasionally defile their mother-tongue 
with dull inventions of their own; but for 
downright imbecility it would be impossible 
to match such a slavish jargon as that of 
Mr. Bembrow and Mrs. Botherem. It speaks 
volumes for the taste of the author, and his 
respect for the public, that he should imagine 
that the simple artifice of writing ‘‘ congusted ” 
for “disgusted,” placing the prefix “ker” 
before every other word, inserting, in season 
and out of season, such kitchen catch-words as 
‘ta nice cup of tea,” can possibly give a humorous 
aspect to the melancholy lay-figures who vege- 
tate sadly in his pages. Bembrow, a sort of 
debased Dick Swiveller, is evidently a favourite 
“creation” of our author. He is certainly 
unapproachable for vulgarity, some instances 
of which may have been studied from life ; 
but to elevate him into a hero, argues an 
amount of obtuseness only equalled by the 
want of taste displayed. His rescue of the 
heroine, Mabel, who is confined, apparently 
without the slightest legal or other difficulty, 
by certain ruffians (totally unconnected with 
her) in a private madhouse, is, to a certain 
extent, a creditable, although a totally impos- 
sible, exploit ; but he is grossly insolent and 
ungrateful to his master, unfeeling and fickle 
to his betrothed, unjust to her relations, idle, 
dissipated, and dull. The villains of the piece 
exceed him in wickedness, and are on a 
par with him in folly; while nothing but 
the idiocy of their neighbours enables them 
to accomplish an adequate quantity of crime. 
They plan a forgery, and get an innocent 
man convicted, because the Earl of Dun- 
derdine, who can explain the whole matter, 
is fool enough to suppose that his expla- 
nation would come too late. The Countess 
of Maresfield (our author loves high life) is 
exposed to the insults of one of them, because 
she is too silly to mention his impertinence to 
her husbaud. They cheat and rob, throw trains 
off the line and forge bank-notes, without dis- 
covery or suspicion, till their victim, George 
Talbot, returns from abroad, and, in company 
with the fatuous Dunderdine and certain offi- 
cers of police, arrests them with characteristic 
clumsiness by battering down a wall. The 
virtuous people, whose chequered careers are 
equally unaccountable, are the merest sport of 
fate. Mabel, the protégée of Puttyput, grocer 
and Quaker, has as little character as her 
patron. The latter is chiefly remarkable for 
using “thou” as a plural pronoun, and for 
the facility with which he passes and repasses 
the thin line which divides him from insanity ; 
while the former, besides being beautiful and 
young, is only notable for the freak of fortune 
which at first depresses her to the verge of 
destitution and then abruptly elevates her to 








the peerage. Beggar-maids, as we remarked 
last week, have been raised in life since 
the days of King Cophetu, but it surely 
transcends the latitude allowed even to 
peers in novels, that Lord Maresfield should, 
from a caprice of charity, send on a diplomatic 
mission to India (from the Foreign Office! ) a 
youth of whom he knows nothing except that 
he is Mabel’s brother and is poor. This 
remarkable ambassador is wrecked on his voy- 
age and supposed for years to be drowned, the 
Foreign Office and his friends hearing nothing 
of him by post or telegraph ; but not being 
destined to die by water, he returns in great 
glory one fine morning, having accomplished 
his mysterious mission, and is rewarded, with 
the promptitude which ever characterizes the 
British Government in the case of its saga- 
cious diplomatists, with a baronetcy. As we 
learn from our author that he considers a 
baronet to be a nobleman, George Waldegrave 
may be held to have attained the acme of 
human felicity. As all good people cannot 
become noblemen, Mr. Churchill is constrained 
to reward his other characters on a less liberal 
scale. Talbot is, of course, a baronet, but 
such comforts as marriage and good lottery- 
tickets form convenient prizes for the “ ruck.” 
Especially noticeable is the success of one 
“ Polly,” who woos and wins, much against 
his will, an elderly tradesman of the name of 
Slaberdash. The imbecilities of Slaberdash 
and the vulgarities of Bembrow are the most 
remarkable features of a book of 572 pages, 
which is tolerably illustrated. 

To the small novel that stands second on 
our list, six well-known American names are 
attached. Each one of the writers possesses un- 
disputed talent, and perhaps they are the best 
story-tellers in America. By all the rules of arith- 
metic, a book, written by six good authors, 
ought to be six times better than a novel 
written by only one; but like a plum-pudding 
made of nothing but plums, or an apple-pie 
made entirely of quinces, the result does not 
answer expectation. It seems to have been 
intended as a piece of literary fun rather than 
a serious undertaking. The six prefaces— 
one by each collaborateur—-tell how the 
idea first originated, how it grew, and how 
it finally came to be an accomplished fact. 
There are two incidents in connexion with the 
story which have a painful interest. Mr. 
Frederic Wadsworth Loring, one of the 
heartiest promoters of the work, left Boston 
soon after it was begun, to join Lieut. 
Wheeler's Survey Expedition to the Pacific 
Slope, and was killed on his return toward 
San Francisco by a party of Apache Indians. 
His portion of the contribution was scarcely 
half done, and had to be finished by the rest. 
The other incident is the great fire in 
Chicago. It had been arranged in committee 
by the authors that their heroes and heroines 
should all meet in Chicago, and there find 
their destiny. This was early in the summer 
of 1871. Little did they foresee the 
terrible catastrophe that was to happen 
on the 9th of October of that same year. 
The united novelists are not Americans 
for nothing: they took the event and 
wove it into their story, as if it had been 
part of their design. The three heroes and 
the three heroines duly go to Chicago, and 
the description of their individual escapes 
and adventures, and the good work they do in 
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helping others during the fire, are quite the 
most interesting part of the story. 

What the book is about, it would be 
difficult to tell so as to be intelligible; the 
distinguished authors have set up a literary 
joke amongst themselves, but the general 
reader will not enjoy it so much as, by all the 
reputations brought to bear upon it, he ought 
to do. There are three heroes, and three 
heroines : each one seems in danger of choosing 
precisely the wrong person as a mate ; the 
gossip of the small town where they all live 
settles the matter, in the first instance, but the 
talkers prove mistaken. The young people try 
to settle it for themselves, when accident 
throws them together under different circum- 
stances; but though they persuade themselves 
they like each other very much, it is not quite 
love: it would have been marriage but for the 
accident that took them all to Chicago. The 
terrible emergencies of the great fire showed 
each who was really cared for, so three 
perfectly well-assorted marriages were the 
result. There are incidental traits of American 
country life and manners, but the story is 
meagre and incoherent, as it could scarcely 
avoid being under the circumstances. The 
perfect good humour which pervades the 
whole is the most agreeable feature of the 
work. 

‘The German Baron’s Guests’ is a harmless 
but dull story of the “Keepsake” order. We 
do not profess to have read the book through, 
but from what we have seen of it, we think we 
¢an give our readers a fair idea of it, by saying 
that it resembles more than anything else a 
feeble reproduction of Fouqué, who, whatever 
his merits may be, hardly bears diluting. It 
is curious to find that this style of writing still 
exists :— 

“<Tf it be so,’ said Amalia, ‘I think it is per- 
fectly unaccountable. For my part, I really cannot 
imagine anyone disliking you, although I do not 
think you by any means perfect, my dearest Clo- 
thilda ; and that you must be aware of, for you 
know I often find fault with you,” &c. 

We can hardly believe our eyes when we 
turn to the preface, and read “ Manchester, 
1872.” 

Liverpool is about the last place which most 
authors would select as the scene of a novel ; 
yet there is more romance than is generally 
imagined in the ups and downs of commercial 
life. Belgravia has become somewhat hack- 
neyed, and people are tired of following the 
career of London fine ladies and gentlemen. 
Liverpool, therefore, and the fortunes of a 
self-made merchant, afford at least a toler- 
ably fresh scene for a novel. The hero of 
* Between Two Loves,’ John Raymond, does not, 
however, contrive to enlist our sympathies. 
He is financially honest, and finds something 
more than virtue’s own reward in commercial 
success. In domestic life, however, he shows 
himself to be selfish, mercenary, and, as regards 
love affairs, thoroughly dishonourable. He 
had passed his early years as a collier. At the 
age of twenty his mother died; his father 
had been killed long previously, in a pit acci- 
dent, and John resolved to push his fortune 
at Liverpool. Happening to save Mr. Hamil- 
ton, a rich merchant, from being run over, 
that gentleman takes him by the hand. Though 
represented as a shrewd, somewhat cynical 
man of business, Mr. Hamilton on a first 
interview determines to take John into his 





service, and if satisfied with his conduct to 
employ him in a difficult and delicate affair. 
John stands the test, and within a few months 
finds himself the trusted agent in the affair in 
question. Such confidence seems rather un- 
natural, and not a little rash; but John suc- 
ceeds in completely satisfying his master, who 
determines, on the eve of the American Civil War, 
to send him out to purchase cotton. He has 
a short time previously introduced John to his 
low-born, but clever, graceful, refined, second 
wife, and his pretty, impyish, rather silly 
daughter by his first marriage. The very first 
time John meets the girl he pays her most florid 
compliments, after the style of the heroes in the 
cheap penny romances, and finds no unwilling 
listener. Yet John is at the same time, by 
way of being deeply in love with a pretty, 
virtuous, well-educated milliner, who has known 
better days. He departs for America, having 
in almost so many words avowed his love for 
Isabel. Only a few hours previously, and 
with an appointment to meet Isabel on hand, 
the following conversation takes place with 
Louisa Hamilton :— 


“¢T will come back again, Louisa,’ he said softly, 
bending over her and speaking in a low, tender 
voice. ‘Tell me that you will welcome my return, 
and always regard me as a very dear friend.’—-‘ You 
are one of my dearest friends,’ she replied, blush- 
ingly ; ‘I dare not say more.’ He pressed her 
dainty little hand, and the meeting was over.” 


With refreshing naiveté he tries to decide 
“ whether it would be upright and honourable 
on his part” to keep his appointment with 
Isabel, seeing that he feels himself tacitly 
pledged to Louisa. He does keep the appoint- 
ment, and in almost so many words declares 
his love for Louisa’s humble rival. The latter, 
however, wisely declines to commit herself, 
asserting that as long as her wicked father— 
the villain of the story—lives, she never will 
engage herself to any one. His journey to 
America proves advantageous, both to himself 
and his employer, and he at once resumes his 
two-fold flirtation. At length he formally 
proposes to, and is accepted by, Isabel. A 
short time after, being disappointed of his 
usual evening walk with his lady-love, he 
takes the opportunity of paying Louisa a 
visit, and again utters words which are 
simply treasonable under the circumstances of 
his engagement. Soon after he is unexpectedly 
left a small fortune, and puts it together 
with the money he has obtained by specu- 
lating in cotton, into Mr. Hamilton’s business, 
Trouble besets Mr. Hamilton and his family, 
and Raymond, one day, finding Louisa in tears, 
cannot resist taking her in his arms and telling 
her that he loves her. He has scarcely com- 
mitted this act of rascality than he repents, 
rather because of the embarrassment into which 
he is plunging himself than from any feeling 
that he is acting like a knave. The end of it 
is that Isabel, to whom, notwithstanding his 
betrothal to Louisa, he is as affectionate as 
ever, becomes convinced that they are not 
suited to each other, and breaking off the en- 
gagement, emigrates to Canada. John then 
marries Louisa, and is far happier than he 
deserves. 

This is an outline of the story, but there 
are several side plots of no great merit, and 
tending rather to distract the attention of 
the reader than to add to the interest 
of the story. Altogether, we cannot speak 





favourably of the book before us. It is 
full of inconsistencies and improbabilities, 
and there is scarcely a loveable character 
among the dramatis persone. John is a 
selfish rascal ; Isabel is amiable and graceful, 
but a prig; Mr. Hamilton, stern, shrewd, and 
cynical at one time, is weak and careless at 
another, and carries on business in a way 
which we cannot think customary in Liverpool 
or any other commercial town. Louisa is 
pretty, silly, and vulgar. The only really 
pleasant person introduced to us is Mr. 
Hamilton’s manager, and he is but negatively 
attractive. Dr. Griffiths has certainly not 
added to his reputation for talent by the pub- 
lication of the book we have reviewed, and 
which we now dismiss to its proper destination, 
the waste-paper dealer’s. 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Hebrew Exercise Book, consisting of an Outline of 
Hebrew Grammar; with Progressive Exercises, 
&c, By P. H. Mason. (Cambridge, Hall & Son.) 

Tue University of Cambridge has not been cele- 
brated for the Hebrew Grammars and Dictionaries 
it has produced. Whether it be a consequence of 
the inferior books used or not, the study of the 
language has not advanced as it ought within the 
walls of that seat of learning. Prof. Lee’s works 
have had their day, and are almost disused. The 
Lexicon of Prof. Jarrett met with small acceptance; 
but Mr. Mason’s Grammar has been recommended 
to students in such a way as to obtain a kind of 
prescriptive right in the University. Not by in- 
trinsic merit, but by other means, has it been in 
the hands of students; while the Grammars of 
Gesenius and Ewald are steadily discountenanced. 
The object of the little work before us is to present 
in an easy form the leading features of the Hebrew 
language. It appears to be only a first part; the 
remainder is to follow. The Preface contains 
some curious statements that indicate little real 
apprehension of the principles of the language. 
According to the writer, the explanation of it has 
been made difficult by attempts to elucidate it “ on 
foreign principles,” while fundamental principles 
of its own are ignored, 7.¢., Hebrew should be 
treated grammatically by itself, without regard to 
cognate Semitic tongues, Arabic, Syriac, and Chal- 
dee. Accordingly, Gesenius, Ewald, and others, 
have proceeded on a wrong plan; Mr. Mason 
follows the true one. The idea is too extravagant 
to require refutation. The author’s remarks on 
the persons in Hebrew are strange :— 

“What we call ‘First Person ’—viz., ‘I’—is not 
First in Hebrew, but ‘ He’ is First. Herein lies a 
fundamental difference of Bible-Thought from 
Thought in which each one refers all to himself as 
the Centre of reference. And is it very reasonable 
that each one of us should reckon himself as 
‘Number One®? That it is Natural for one to 
start for himself as First, is merely an evidence of 
the need of education for the correction of natural 
errors to which each of us is liable. There are not 
as many ‘Firsts’—Originating Centres of all Time 
and Space—as there have been, are, and will be, 
individual men. GOD is the —_ True Centre of 
reference. Her, The Unseen, is ‘First.’ It is not 
too much to say that the conflicting Doubts and 
Difficulties in modern thought regarding the Bible, 
arise, in great measure, from misapprehensions 
caused by non-recognition of this great Principle.” 

In such wise does Mr. Mason view the language 
of the Old Testament ; and comment on his notions 
is needless. Nothing is gained by the exclusion 
of Gesenius’s Grammar from Cambridge and by 
the use of such books as the present. On the 
contrary, the works of Mr. Mason should give 
way to those of the illustrious Germans. In com- 
parison with theirs this is a poor production, 
not half so well fitted as the smaller Grammar of 
Gesenius either for the instruction of beginners or 
for those who have made some progress in the 
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language. It is easy to see that the writer's 
acquaintance with Hebrew is not of the pro- 
foundest or most accurate type ; but is somewhat 
peculiar and antiquated. Thus he says, that the 
vocative is sometimes marked by the prefix He 
followed by dagesh forte; whereas the noun is 
already in the vocative ; the article being employed 
to give additional point to the explanation. The 
article is not the mark of the vocative. In page 55, 
the word charon, occurring in Psalm lviii. 10, is 
incorrectly translated, and the sense of the con- 
text misunderstood. It does not mean hot or on 
fire, but dry or withered. Those who wish to learn 
Hebrew will do best to take some other book than 
the present one, such as the last edition of Rodiger’s 
Gesenius, recently translated into English. We 
cannot recommend Mr. Mason’s for excellence or 
accuracy. 


The Works of Lactantius. Translated by W. 
Fletcher, D.D. 2 vols. Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library. (Edinburgh, Clark.) 

Tuis translation of Lactantius is well executed. 

It is made from Migne’s edition, which, though 

not the best, is one of the most useful, because it 

contains observations and notes written by pre- 
ceding scholars. Besides the ‘ Divine Institutions, 

Lactantius’s principal work, the treatises on the 

Anger of God, the Deaths of Persecutors, the Work- 

manship of God, and the Epitome of the Divine 

Institutions, are contained in the volumes before 

us, with the spurious fragments termed the Phcenix, 

and two poems on the Passion of the Lord and on 

Easter respectively. Two good indexes enhance 

the value of the translation. The introductory 

notice, like those prefixed to most of the translations 
in the Ante-Nicene Library, is of small merit, 
being taken from the biography in Dr. Smith’s 

Dictionary. Something better than that might 

have been given. The Latinity of Lactantius has 

always been admired. As to the matter of his 
works, it is now of little interest. He did not 
know much of the nature of Christianity. Dr. 

Fletcher repeats, after the writer in Smith’s Dic- 

tionary, that the charge against Lactantius of a 

leaning to Manicheism appears to be unfounded ; 

yet he certainly believed in a principle of evil 
appointed by God, and of equal rank with Christ. 

Part of the second volume contains the Testaments 

of the twelve Patriarchs, with a good introductory 

notice and an excellent version from the Greek, 
by Mr. Sinker, the editor of a recent edition of 
the original. The date of the work is put too early. 

It belongs to the second half of the second century, 

and not before A.D. 135. Mr. Sinker’s reasoning in 

this respect cannot be approved. Fragments 
belonging to the second and third centuries come 
next. The editor of these gives the Syriac pieces 

edited and translated by Dr. Cureton, as also a 

number of fragments from the Greek. Mr. Pratten 

asserts, that his version differs from Dr. Cureton’s in 
many important particulars ; it can hardly be said 
to differ for the better. His Syriac scholarship is 
doubtful. Herepeats mistakes made by Dr. Cureton, 
as in page 116, where “She made all the Cyprians 
subject to King Cuthar,” should be, “ made all the 
villages subject,” &c. The last piece is Clemens 

Alexandrinus’s treatise on the Salvation of the 

Rich Man. The English of this admits of 

improvement. 


The Vulgate New Testament, with the Douay Ver- 
ston of 1582,in Parallel Columns. (Bagster & 
Sons.) 

THE present reprint of the Vulgate, with the 

English version published at Rheims, in 1582, is 

in clear and neat type, forming a handsome volume 

which many theologians and students will be glad 
to possess in a form most convenient for use. 

Editions of the Vulgate are numerous ; the Romish- 

English version first made is rare, alterations 

having been made in most editions of it after- 

wards published with or without the sanction of 
various prelates in different lands or even in the 
same one. The value of the Latin version is too 
well known to require comment ; the English, now 
carefully reprinted, will be welcome to all. If the 
publishers would undertake the Douay version of 





the Old Testament in parallel columns with the 
Vulgate, they would confer a greater benefit ; for 
that work is still more rare and costly. The New 
Testament should have been termed the Rhemish, 
not the Douay ; the latter epithet properly apply- 
ing to the Old Testament alone. The volume has 
a preface, taken from the Introduction to the English 
Hexapla, which is too controversial, and hardly 
satisfies the requirements of such as desire a full 
and accurate knowledge of the Rhemish version. 
Two examples of old readings in the Vulgate may 
be given. In Luke ii. 14, “ et in terra pax hominibus 
bone voluntatis,” i.e, “and in earth peace to men 
of good will.” This is confirmed by x, A, B, D, 
the old Latin, Origen, and other wit- 
nesses. Hence it is adopted by Lachmann and 
Tischendorf. Whether it be the true reading, is 
still questioned by some competent critics, who 
do not necessarily identify a reading best attested 
with the original one. In that perplexed passage, 
1 Cor. xv. 51, the version has, “omnes quidem 
resurgemus, sed non omnes immutabimur,” 7. ¢., 
* We shall all indeed rise again, but we shall not 
all be changed.” This is a Latin reading unsanc- 
tioned by early Greek MSS., and therefore rightly 
rejected by Lachmann and Tischendorf. The 
character of the translation will be seen from the 
following quotations :—“ The Gentiles, to be co- 
heirs and concorporate and comparticipant of his 
promise in Christ Jesus by the Gospel: whereof 
I am made a minister according to the gift of the 
grace of God, which is given me according to the 
operation of his power. To me the least of all 
the saints is given this grace among the Gentiles, 
to evangelize the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
and to illuminate all men what is the dispensation 
of the sacrament hidden from worlds in God, who 
created all things: that the manifold wisdom of 
God, may be notified to the Princes and Potestates 
in the celestials by the Church, according to the 
prefinition of worlds, which he made in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” Ephbes. iii. 6-11. The Latin 
text and the English translation do not 
always correspond, as in Revelation xxii. 14, 
where we read, “ Blessed are they that wash their 
stoles,” the Latin having besides, “in the blood of 
the Lamb.” But the best authorities omit “in 
sanguine Agni.” The version is literal, using 
Latin rather than Saxon words; and retaining 
several Greek ones, such as parasceue, pasche, 
azymes, didrachms, paraclete, &c. The Introduc- 
tion does not state what edition of the Latin 
is here followed. This should have been done; 
for the Clementine text of 1592 has been seldom 
reproduced exactly, in the numerous editions since 
issued. 


A Critical and LExegetical Commentary on the 
Book of Leviticus, with a new Translation. By 
James G. Murphy, LL.D. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tuis is an orthodox commentary on Leviticus, 

based on the principle of verbal inspiration. Dr. 

Murphy believes that the author of the book had 

a series of distinct communications entrusted to 

him to arrange, and that the order they are 

placed in is the very best that could be devised. 

It would seem from the work before us that the 

celebrated scholars and critics who have done so 

much to show the genesis and explain the com- 
position of Leviticus, have spent their labour in 

vain. They, at least, are all but ignored. As a 

natural consequence of this method, the respected 

writer commits mistakes from which a glance at 
preceding publications would have saved him. 

Thus, in Leviticus xviii. 18, instead of “a wife to 

her sister,” the translation “one to another” is 

advocated ; so that the verse forbids the taking of 

a second wife while the first is alive. The Hebrew 

idiom appealed to does not apply in this case, as 

has been frequently shown ; and the verse, instead 
of referring to polygamy, relates to the marriage of 
two sisters. Those who hold that the book of 

Leviticus is typical throughout of the sacrifice of 

Christ will look with favour on the present volume; 

others will consider the opinions advocated in it 

antiquated. Why the commentary should be 
printed and published in America it is difficult to 





understand, unless it were intended for the ortho- 
dox Presbyterians and Congregationalists there, 
For that sphere it seems well adapted. In England, 
however, it will be differently estimated. 


Die Quellen der Rimischen Petrussage. Kritisch 
untersucht von Richard Adelbert Lipsius, 
(Kiel, Schwers’sche Buchhandlung; London, 
Nutt.) 

Pror. Lirstus’s investigation of the tradition re- 

specting St. Peter’s sojourn at Rome embraces 

a view of the Ebionite and the Catholic sources, 

as well as the Gnostic Acts of Peter and Paul, 

The first are represented by the Clementine Homi- 

lies and Recognitions ; the second by the Acts of 

Peter and Paul. The Anti-Pauline tendency of 

the Clementine Homilies and Recognitions is ad- 

mitted; for St. Paul is there thinly disguised 
under Simon, whom St. Peter follows and over- 
comes, vanquishing him at last in the metropolis 
of the world. But all well-attested history is 
opposed to St. Peter’s presence in Rome, and his 
martyr death there. His glorification in the imperial 
city proceeded from Jewish Christianity, with its 
repugnance to St. Paul. When Gentile Christianity, 
however, became stronger, and the rough opposition 
of Jewish Christianity to it softened ; when both 
began to approach one another, and tended toa 
fusion in one Catholic tendency or organization, 
the original sense of the legend was dropped or 
forgotten, and Simon appeared only as the arch- 
heretic, from whom all the Gnostic parties derived 
their origin. The Catholic Church professed to be 
built on St. Peter and St. Paul, and therefore made: 
them both live and die together as friends. Yet 
the two forms of the Peter-legend, the Ebionite 
and the Catholic one, were not combined without 
difficulty. Hence the points of diversity as to the 
time when the apostles came to Rome, how long 
they were together, and the dates of their death. 

The able monograph of Lipsius is mainly occupied 

with an examination of the Roman form of the 

Peter-legend ; the Palestinian one having been 

discussed by previous writers. Accordingly, his 

chief attention is given to the Acts of Peter and 

Paul ; which, though now existing in a later redac- 

tion, carry the reader back to the second century,— 

to the time when the old Catholic Church arose 
out of a fusion of the Petrine and Pauline Chris- 
tians. As to the Gnostic Acts of the two apostles, 
all we now have of them is fragmentary ; but the 
document respecting the passion of SS. Peter and 

Paul, that goes under the name of Linus, is the 

most important and best ; a document printed in 

Latin, from a Greek original. Here the fates of 

the two apostles are separated, St. Paul not coming 

to the imperial city till after the death of St. Peter. 

The treatise of Lipsius may be commended to the 

notice of all students of early ecclesiastical history, 

as an important contribution to the legend about 

St. Peter’s residence at Rome. Minute learning, 

critical sagacity, and patient inquiry distinguish 

it throughout. 

Fragmenta Evangelica, que ex antiqua recensione 
versionis Syriace Novi Testamenti( Peshito dicte) 
& Gul. Curetono vulgata sunt. Greece reddita 
textuique Syriaco editionis Schaafiane et Greco 
Scholziane fidelitur collata. Pars altera. Curante 
J. R. Crowfoot, $.T.B. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Mr. Crowroor has completed his work on the 

Curetonian Syriac with much industry, and in the 

same manner that characterized his former part. 

We are glad to see that he has added the pages 

recently found by Brugsch in Egypt. The remarks 

made upon the portion already issued are equally 
applicable to the present. Scholz’s text should not 
have been selected, but that of Tischendorf. Nor 
should Schaaf’s Syriac have been taken, but rather 

Lee’s, as published by the Bible Society. The 

work is a useful supplement to the collations of 

editors who give various readings to the Greek 
text ; for the most recent textual critics fail to 
present a full collation of the Curetonian gospels. 

All that they offer is a selection of readings ; and 

those not always accurate. Mr. Crowfoot has not 

done everything that he might. He has given as 
various readings what are merely peculiarities of 
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translation; and omitted to note varieties which 
deserve notice. His knowledge of Syriac is by no 
means extensive or accurate ; but his Greek scholar- 
ship is better. A few things only can be here 
adduced. In John vi. 21, év ry wpg éxeivy is given 
inthe text for the ed0éwe of the Greek ; but the Syriac 
js identical with the latter; while 2yyéc jv in the 
game verse is a bad equivalent of the Syriac. In 
Luke x. 31,32, abrdy should be given after mapij\Oev 
at the end of both verses, since it is expressed in the 
Syriac. At John i. 18, the variation of Ged¢ for vide, 
where the Peshito differs from the Curetonian 
Syriac, is unnoticed. In John i. 13, capede is an 
incorrect equivalent of the Syriac; it should be 
ooparoc. And viod is wanting with @edjparog 
dvQowrou, the Syriac being “of the will of man’s 
son.” In Luke xi. 4, recent critical editors of the 
Greek Testament give incorrectly, as the Cure- 
tonian, @¢ cai msic. Mr. Crowfoot rightly ex- 
presses the true reading, though the future apjooper 
is a doubtful representation of the Syriac verb. 
In Luke xxiii. 34, pov, after rareo, is unnoticed as 
the Curetonian reading by recent editors; and in 
John vii. 29, zap’ adr is similarly omitted by 
them, though the reading occurs in other autho- 
rities beside the Curetonian Syriac. Mr. Crowfoot 
has made a good beginning towards the full and 
exact collation of the old version in question, 
though he has left much undone. Scholars will 
thank him for his work, and use it with discretion. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Military Men I have Met. By E. Dyne Fenton. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 

Tue author tells us that his sketches of 
military types were written in order to “be- 
guile the tedium of guards and other necessarily 
rather dawdling duties.” This is precisely the 
explanation we should have given of their origin, 
and the result of these desultory efforts is pretty 
much such as might have been expected. In 
truth, they possess but trifling merit, and 
are not likely to amuse other readers . than 
those who resemble the author in character. 
There is little humour in them, and, as a rule, not 
much fidelity to truth. The writer aims at a sort 
of ponderous sarcasm, but invariably misses the 
mark, and fails to make up for his deficiencies in this 
respect, by knowledge of military human nature, 
or insight into military character. Every observant 
and acute soldier, after a dozen years’ service, has a 
memory well stored with recollections of many 
amusing incidents and numerous quaint characters. 
In fact a military life is admirably calculated to 
afford opportunities of portrait painting. The 
joviality of the mess, the camaraderie of the camp, 
or the long voyage, bring out much of a man’s 
good and bad qualities, and, in fact, the conditions 
of military life generally combine to develope 
character and give rise to humorous incidents. 
Mr. Fenton, however, has not made good use of 
his opportunities and material ; some of his cha- 
racters we would fain hope are too exceptional to 
be called types, and the others, though meant to be 
attractive and tolerably true to nature, are only 
represented by a blurred and tame outline. We 
have taken native opinionas tothe quality of the Irish 
brogue introduced, and have been informed that it 
never came from Ireland. Mr. Fenton’s collection 
of sketches might suit a regimental newspaper or 
a colonial magazine, but they are certainly un- 
worthy of publication in London, or the attention 
of the general public. 


The British Birds. By Mortimer Collins. (Pub- 
lishing Company.) 
Mr. Cotnixs has brought his “ communication 
from the Ghost of Aristophanes” into the world 
at an unlucky time. Indeed, we are inclined to 
think that the ghost who communicated it was no 
true ghost, or else that Aristophanes has played 
his admirer a scurvy trick, and put him off 
with something very inferior to what he can do 
even in the nineteenth century. For it is no long 
time since Mr. Courthope was favoured with an 
inspiration from the same source, and on the same 


subject ; nor have we any misgivings about the 
verdict of him who wrote ‘The Birds’ for the 
theatre of Athens, were he called upon to decide 
between his English imitators, Though no rhymer 
himself, he would be well able to distinguish 
between Mr. Courthope’s verses, wherein line 
answers to line so naturally that we feel that no 
other word could have ended the one save that 
which answers to the termination of the other, 
and Mr. Collins’s bouts rimés, wherein he (to alter 
a little his own words)— 

Drives in a tandem-cart both Rhyme and Sense, 

Oft doubtful which is preferable as leader, 
though there is not much doubt which is preferred 
when the philosopher “ Gorilla ” begins— 

‘* Eras mus,” some one said unto Erasmus 
Darwin: it seemed a kind of cataplasmus. 

If there is one quality which we may specially 
ascribe to Aristophanes, it is ease: whether he is 
talking sense or nonsense, buffoonery or poetry, 
all seems to come spontaneously. With Mr. 
Collins, on the other hand, all, or nearly all, is forced. 
He seems to be always putting in irrelevant words, 
“to make it scan,” as boys say ; and his parody of 
Mr. Browning is really no parody, but an imitation 
of Mr. Mortimer Collins. He is happiestin his blank 
verse, where he has caught the somewhat rough 
rhythm of Frere’s translation not unsuccessfully, 
and where he is not brought into difficulties by 
the need of making the ends of his lines sound 
alike, which is, as we have said, his stumbling- 
block : but we look in vain for any melodious 
little lyrics such as he has written elsewhere, and 
which would have been so thoroughly appropriate 
in his present work. His nightingale when com- 
pared with Mr. Courthope’s is but a forlorn bird, 
and his chorus is surely composed of nothing more 
tuneful than jays and jackdaws. Let us give it 
praise, however, for one good stanza, with which 
we will conclude, that he may not think us 
entirely unappreciative :— 

There was an ape in the days that were earlier; 

Centuries passed, and his hair became curlier: 

Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist, 

Then he was man and a Positivist. 

WE have on our table First Easy Latin Read- 
ing Book, by Rev. E. Fowle (Longmans), — The 
First Book of Cesar’s Gallic War, edited by J. T. 
White, D.D. (Longmans), — Leaves from my 
Writing Desk: being Tracts on the Question What 
do we Know? by an Old Student (Williams & 
Norgate),—The Causes of Social Revolt, by Capt. 
Maxse, R.N. (Longmans),—The Licensing Act, 
1872, by W. A. Holdsworth (Routledge),— The 
Beautiful Gleaner, by the Rev. W. Braden (Clarke), 
— We ought not to alter the Ordinal, by the Rev. 
R. T. Smith, B.D. (Dublin, Hodges & Foster),— 
and Syntaktische Forschungen, von B. Delbrick 
and E. Windisch, Vol. I. (Nutt). Among New 
Editions we have Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, 
oy R. C. Trench, D.D. (Macmillan),—The Mer- 
chants’ Handbook of the Money, Weights and 
Measures of all Nations, by W. A. Browne, LL.D. 
(Stanford), — The Poetical Works of Bret Harte 
(Routledge),—and The Life and Prophecies of Mr. 
Alexander Peden (Glasgow, Pryde). Also the 
following Pamphlets: A Speech of George Cubitt, 
Esq. M.P., on the Debate on Mr. Miall’s Motion 
for a Royal Commission to Inquire into the Re- 
venues of the Church of England (Church Defence 
Institution), — This, or Separation: a Plan to 
Establish and Guarantee Irish National Inde- 
pendent Home Rule, and a Federal Army and 

Vavy, by D. J. Rearden (Cameron & Ferguson),— 
Half-an-Hour’s Reflection on the Labour Question 
under its Present Aspect, by W. H. Jenkins (Car- 
diff, Dobbin), — The Spelling Hindrance in Ele- 
mentary Education, by G. Withers (Liverpool, 
Woollard),— Information for Intending Emigrants 
to Canada, by J. H. O’Neill (Liverpool, Marples), 
—Mistaken Identity, a Comedy, by S. Alexander 
(Nottingham, Journal Office), — A Catechism on 
Church Property (Church Defence Institution),— 
The Restoration of Christian Unity and the ap- 





proaching Alt-Catholic Congress at Cologne, by 
| W. C. Langdon, A.M. (Rivingtons),—Christianity 
| suited to all Forms of Civilization, by Sir B. Frere 





(Hodder & Stoughton),—and Uebersicht theologis- 
cher Spekulation nach R. Rothe, by L. Furst zu 
Solms (Nutt). 
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Christie’s (J. A.) Continuous Average Register, folio, 1/ swd. 

Churchill's (H. G.) Puttyput’s Protégée, 2nd edit. cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 

Croly’s (Rev. G.) Salathiel, new edit. 2/ bds. Railway Library . 

Deepdale End, its Joys and Sorrows, 18mo. 1/ cl. 

Farebrother’s (A.) The Sedgeborough World, 2 vols. 21/ cl. 

Hogg’s (G.) Table of the Standards of Education, 2/ on roller. 

Insidious Thief (The), a Tale for Humble Folks, cr. Svo. 5/ cl. 

Jacox’s (F.) Aspects of Authorship, cr. 8vo. 8/6 cl. 

Kingsley’s (H.) Valentine, a French Boy's Story of Sedan, 
2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Laverack’s (E.) The Setter, with Notices of the most Eminent 
Breeds, cr. 4to. 7 6 cl. 

Leaves from my Writing Desk, by an Old Student, Svo. 3/6 cl. 

Macleod (Major-General A.) On India, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Neames's (E. J.) Ben’s Resolve, 12mo. 16 cl. 








‘THE FOURTH GOSPEL.’ 
Great Waltham Vicarage, Chelmsford, Sept. 9, 1872. 

Ir is a good rule that an author should not 
reply to his critics, and it is with reluctance that 
I ask you to let me break it ; but your article of 
last week goes forth with such authority that I 
feel my book will hardly have a fair chance unless 
I am allowed to say a few words. I only wish to 
rescue it from what seem to be misconceptions on 
the part of your reviewer. 

1. For instance, I did not at all intend to imply 
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that all the writers mentioned on pp. 28, 29, were 

“specially Hebraists,’ and your reviewer omits to 

name Ewald and Bleek, the two whom I had more 

especially in mind. The other writers, if not 

— may at least claim to be considered 
ebraists. 

2. I have not Lightfoot or Schoettgen by me to 
refer to ; but surely the doctrine of the connexion 
of sin with bodily infirmity 7s amply illustrated 
by them, and, with this acknowledged, I do not 
see that any more exact parallel for the disciples’ 
question in John ix. 2 need be sought. 

3. Is there not sufficient allusion to the per- 
plexities of ch. xiii. 16-20 on p. 216, Il. 20-24? 

4. Whether ch. xviii. 4, 5, is reconciled with the 
Synoptists (see p. 242) depends on the standard of 
reconciliation between two independent narratives, 
which experience warrants us in demanding. 

5. When I spoke of the eminently Jewish colour 
of the Fourth Gospel, I had not forgotten the 
Apocalypse, but was thinking rather of allusions 
to Jewish customs and ideas than of language and 
style. 

%. That the “son of thunder” and the “apostle of 
woe” may be identified, is not (I hope) asserted 
dogmatically, but is supported by a reason and a 
parallel, which seem to have some weight. 

I am aware that the views of Bleek and Steitz 
have been said to be refuted ; but, in regard to 
my adoption of them, the question is whether the 
objections advanced against the opposite view (es- 
pecially in the notes on p. 211) are valid. 

7. Yours is not the first review in which I have 
been taken to task for selecting opponents. I can 
only say that I endeavoured to select them honestly ; 
and it is at least fair to suppose that the latest are 
also the best representatives of any particular 
school, where they are writers of such ability as 
those whose opinions I have discussed unquestion- 
ably are. I do not profess to have read the whole 
literature of the subject,—the mere cost of books 
is an important deterrent,—but I have expressed 
a hope that nothing “will have been overlooked 
by which the balance of the argument generally 
would be altered,” and I:am not yet convinced 
that this hope was not well founded. On a long 
line of proof it is easy to find here and there weak 
positions ; but it is not suggested that the mass of 
proof will bear a different interpretation, and no 
counter theory is proposed or advocated. 

I have had the misfortune—and a very real 
misfortune I feel it is—to differ on several points 
from your reviewer ; but I submit that he does 
not allow a wide enough margin for differences of 
honest and competent opinion. Whether his depre- 
ciatory remarks are entirely borne out by the in- 
stances quoted, or whether the review generally is 
quite candid, generous, and impartial, my critic 
himself may, perbaps, see reason to reconsider. 

W. Sanpay. 

*,* It is a pity that Mr. Sanday, so far from 
seeing the very lenient way in which his book was 
dealt with, should speak of misconceptions on the 

art of the reviewer. For the sake of clearness, we 

ave numbered the complaints in his letter and 
our answers. 

1. His words about Hebraists are: “ We must 
set against Dr. Scholten, who is not specially 
a Hebraist, the evidence of those who are (see 
pp. 28, 29 above, and add Bleek, Westcott).” The 
names on pages 28, 29 are Ewald, Leithardt, Wit- 
tichen, and Keim. If Mr. Sanday intended 
to imply that only some of these writers were 
specially Hebraists, he should have said so ; since 
his language in the book disagrees with his now- 
expressed intention. 

2. Mr. Sanday does not see the point to which 
we referred in relation to John ix. 2. It is that 
part of the question put by the disciples, ‘ who 
did sin, this man?” which is only explained by the 
doctrine of the pre-existence of souls—a doctrine 
found among the Alexandrians rather than the 
Rabbins. 

3. Certainly not, as any one acquainted with the 
comments of which xiii. 16-20 has been the 
subject ought to know. The difficulty lies in the 
20th verse. Calvin, Liicke, and Tholuck are of one 





opinion, Kuinoel of another, Meyer of a third, 
Strauss of a fourth, while De Wette hesitates. 
Mr. Sanday does not even touch the point; and 
“his sufficient allusion” is a nonentity. 

4, Mr. Sanday’s standard of reconciliation, by 
which he harmonizes xviii. 4, 5, with the Synoptists, 
may be satisfactory to himself, but will not be to 
others. Even Tholuck’s ingenious supposition 
fails; and therefore we cannot expect one like 
Mr. Sanday to succeed. 

5. The explanation about not forgetting the 
Apocalypse when speaking of the Jewish colour 
of the Fourth Gospel, makes Mr. Sanday’s case 
worse for himself. He now says that he was 
thinking of allusions to Jewish customs and ideas, 
rather than of language and style. The Apocalypse 
exceeds the Gospel in Jewish allusions and ideas. 

6. The identification of John the Apostle and 
the Apocalyptist is supported by a reason and a 
parallel which are of no weight. All the best 
critics, including even the moderate Bleek, con- 
sider that the writer of the one could not have 
been the writer of the other ; and therefore adopt 
De Wette’s axiomatic principles. 

7. Mr. Sanday cannot be blamed for not having 
read the whole literature of the subject. But 
he has given a good deal of attention to very 
weak literature on the opposite side, that he may 
the more easily refute it. Some of the strongest 
and best literature, the tendency of which is con- 
trary to his views, is ignored. 








THE HEREFORD MAPPA MUNDI. 


WE are glad to be able to state that the long 
delayed fac-simile of this interesting relic of 
medizval geography is now ready for delivery. 
The volume of descriptive letter-press, by the Revs. 
Bevan, Clark, and Phillott, will be finished by the 
end of the year. The whole has been issued under 
the superintendence of a gentleman who has done 
much to illustrate the antiquities of Hereford— 
the Rev. F. T. Havergal. This remarkable map 
of the world, drawn on thick vellum and mounted 
on oak (53 inches by 63), was discovered about a 
century ago under the floor of Bishop Audley’s 
Chapel. The name of the author was made clear 
by the following lines in Norman French in one 
of its corners :— 


Tuz ki cest estoire out 

Ou oyront ou lirront ou ueront 

Prient a ihesu en deyte 

De Richard de Haldingham e de Lafford eyt pite. 

Ki lat fet e compasse 

Ki ioie en cel li seit done. 
The above lines have been translated by the Rev. 
G. F. Townsend— 


May all who this fair history 

Shall either hear or read or see, 

Pray to Jesus Christ in Deity 

Richard of Haldingham and Lafford to pity. 
That to him for aye be given 

The joy and happiness of heaven. 


The two places named are Holdingham and Slea- 
ford in Lincolnshire, and the Richard mentioned 
held the prebendal stall of Norton in Hereford 
Cathedral from 1290 to 1310. He was afterwards 
Archdeacon of Berks. The date of this, the 
most interesting medieval map of the world 
in existence, is thus satisfactorily proved. M. 
D’Avezac, President of the Geographical Society of 
Paris, had considered it was executed c. 1314, by 
reason of the division of France from Flanders, 
and an inscription placed across the Saone and the 
Rhone marking, between Lyons and Vienne, 
the separation of France from Burgundy. The 
medizvalists believed that three philosophers, 
Nichodoxus, Theodotus, and Polictus, were sent 
out by Augustus Cesar at the birth of Our Lord to 
survey the world, and all maps like these show 
the supposed results of their observation. The 
emperor is shown in this map giving the 
philosophers their credentials. The earth is 
represented as a circular island with the ocean 
flowing round it; Jerusalem is in the centre, 
and the other most distinctly-shown cities are 
Babylon, Rome, and Troy. The editors, in a 
prospectus, observe—“ This arrangement is com- 
mon to most of the medieval maps of the world, 
but the Hereford Map is distinguished from the 





rest by its great size, its elaborate drawing, its 
illustrations of objects in natural history and of 
historical facts, and its numerous inscriptions, 
many of which are of great interest in an archzo- 
logical point of view. It may be regarded as the 
most complete representation in existence of those 
speculative notions of our forefathers regarding 
the earth, which speedily gave way upon the 
advance of actual geographical knowledge in the 
fifteenth century.” From the religious character 
of the whole—representations of the Last Judg- 
ment, the Garden of Eden, and the Crucifixion, 
being prominently shown—it has been conjectured 
that it was intended for an altar-piece for one of 
the chapels in the Cathedral. For some time the 
map was preserved in the library of that edifice, 
and afterwards hung in the south aisle of the choir, 

Gough first made the map generally known, 
when he published, in 1780, a description of it in 
his ‘British Topography’ (I. 71). The Royal 
Geographical Society had a copy taken in 1830, 
and a fac-simile of this was published in Paris in 
1844, These were inaccurate, and so was that 
of the part containing the British Isles published 
here by Mr. Saxe Bannister two years later. 
Continental geographers have taken more notice 
of the work than those of our own country. We 
judge by the elaborate essays by the Vicomte de 
Santarem (‘ Histoire de la Cartographie au Moyen 
Age’) and M. D’Avezac (‘ Note sur la Mappemonde 
Historiée de la Cathédrale de Héréford, 1861). 
The coloured lithographic fac-simile now pub- 
lished is the first correct copy ever issued. The 
work was commenced in 1869, but was seriously 
impeded by the war. Some of the stones were in 
Paris during the siege, and one of the artists was 
killed at Sedan. The fac-simile from the original 
was made entirely by local men (Messrs. G. C. 
Haddon and Dutton, of Hereford), engraved on 
stone and printed by MM. E. Gailliard & Co., of 
Bruges. When we say that Mr. Havergal super- 
intended the work in England, and Mr. Weale 
saw it through the press at Bruges, we shall give 
an idea of the care taken to execute the work in a 
favourable manner. 








MR. SHAPIRA’S COLLECTION. 
Esher, Surrey, Sept. 12, 1872. 

TuE interest of the subject will, I hope, be excuse 
enough for my troubling you in the matter of Mr. 
Shapira’s inscribed pottery, bricks, &c., which the 
authorities of the British Museum have not as yet 
accepted as genuine. The sketches sent home by 
Lieut. Conder and Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake I 
have examined at the office of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund. 

Not to mention that the manufacture of these 
articles must have cost a very large sum of money, 
I cannot conceive it possible that any one in Syria 
could have hit by chance upon the name of a god 
whom Homer mentions as Sokus (Iliad, xx. 72, or 
xxii. 72—I have not the book by me), and who is 
called Sacus Jovis Filius (Hygin. Fab. 274). It 
is said of him that he was the first who found gold. 
His “ claim” was in Mount Tasus, in Pancha. 

He was a domestic deity, considered by the 
Greeks as odotxog, or helper of the household ; and 
Mr. Shapira’s alleged manufacturer has, it appears, 
been clever enough to stamp his name (in Pheeni- 
cian characters) on a domestic tripod. 

Credat Judzeus Apella, 
Non ego. 

I am not aware that his name has ever been 

found before. Dunpar Istpore HEATH. 








Literary Cassip. 

Mr. STANLEY’s book, ‘How I found Liv- 
ingstone,’ will be ready at the beginning of 
November. 

THREE novelists, Miss Rhoda Broughton, 
Mr. Henry Kingsley, and Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
will appear together in the October number of 
Temple Bar. 
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Characteristics,’ by Mr. Francillon, will be pub- 
lished soon. The same author’s tale, ‘ Pearl or 
Emerald,’ will be ready in a day or two. 

Mr. C. H. CLarKe has thought it worth 
his while to reprint ‘ Albert Lunel’; and, both 
on the title-page and in a note on the fly-leaf, he 
ascribes the novel to the late Lord Brougham. 
As there are many reasons for believing that 
Lord Brougham did not write ‘Albert Lunel,’ 
we should like to see the proofs on which Mr. 
Clarke has based his assertion. Mr. Clarke 
is, at any rate, mistaken in supposing—as, if 
we understand him right, he does—that the 
book now appears for the first time. Did Mr. 
Clarke print from a MS8.? 

Mr. Henry BiLacksurn, accompanied by 
one of the Punch artists, is in the Hartz 
Mountains, preparing a book of travels, to be 
published by Messrs. Low & Co. 

Dr. W. C. BeEnyett’s new volume of 
poems, ‘Songs for Sailors,’ will be published 
at the end of September. The volume 
contains a series of songs and ballads, the 
subjects of which are the victories of, and deeds 
of heroism performed by, English sailors. 

Tue fourth volume of Mr. Lane’s Arabic 
Lexicon, which, it will be remembered, was 
entirely burnt in the fire at Mr. Watts’s 
printing-office, has now been reprinted from 
the only copy saved, and will be published 
shortly. 

Tue Rev. Mr. Martineau’s new Essays, 
which are appearing in the Boston periodical, 
Old and New, will also be issued in this 
country. The first essay, indeed, was printed 
in the July number of the Theological Review, 
and the rest will follow. This appears to be 
necessary, if only to secure the English copy- 
right. 

Mr. Buapes, it seems, has been antici- 
pated in his fanciful, if ingenious, theory that 
Shakspeare may possibly have, at one time in 
his life, been in a printer’s office. A copy 
has been sent us of the Scottish Typographical 
Circular for August 2, 1862, in which there 
is a short article headed ‘ Shakspeare a Printer.’ 
The anonymous writer has not attempted to 
prove that the circumstances of Shakspeare’s 
life suit the hypothesis; he has confined 
himself to pointing out the passages in the 
plays which are marked by a use of technical 
terms. 


WE are requested to state that the publishers 
and translator of Prof. Cremer’s Lexicon, 
reviewed in our number for August 31st, 
believed that the new matter sent them by the 
author was all that he proposed adding to the 
second German edition. But now that they 
have an opportunity of comparing the new 
edition with the English one, they find that 
the Professor only sent part of the fresh 
matter incorporated in the former. The Messrs. 
Clark consider that Dr. Cremer has treated 
them badly in the affair, and are endeavour- 
ing to remedy the defect. Mr. Urwick is 
engaged upon a translation of all the additional 
matter, amounting to nearly 150 pages, which 
will probably be printed as a supplement. 


Tue history of civilization has just received 
a curious contribution from Mr. St. Aubyn, 
M.P. At a meeting at Penzance, that gentle- 
man remarked that, having been recently in 
the North of England and in the Lowlands of 
Scotland, he had found a people less courteous 





and civil, less civilized in fact, than in Corn- 
wall. The remark wasreceived with “ Applause,” 
as if the Cornish hearers were glad that there 
was savagery still in the North. 


‘THE CHRISTIAN VAGABOND,’ by Blanchard 
Jerrold, which appeared in the pages of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, will shortly be pub- 
lished in book form, with illustrations by the 
author. 


Amonest the numerous brochures which 
have been written on the question raised by 
the publication of M. Alexandre Dumas’s 
‘L’Homme-Femme,’ is ‘L’Homme qui Sait, 
Ktude Triangologique,’ by Une Mére. 

In the ‘Essais d'Histoire Religieuse et 
Mélanges Littéraires,’ translated from the 
writings of Dr. G. Strauss, by M. Charles 
Ritter, with an introduction by M. Ernest 
Renan, are to be found many of the bio- 
graphical sketches and literary criticisms 
which serve to show the author’s versatility. 
A new work of Dr. Strauss, entitled 
‘The Old and the New Faith, a Confession,’ 
is announced to be published in October, at 
Leipzig. 

THE Rivista Europea announces that the 
library which Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope 
had formed in Florence, will be sold by auction 
next November, at Mr. Trollope’s villa. The 
library contains upwards of ten thousand 
volumes, and many rare works of interest. 

A NEW monthly periodical will be published 
in Rome, at the beginning of next month, 
entitled Rivista di Filologia Romanza, under 
the editorship of Signori L. Manzoni, E. 
Monaci, and E. Stengel. 

THE second volume of Mr. H. Furness’s 
Variorum Edition of Shakspeare will be 
ready in a few weeks. 

THE complete works of the Troubadour, 
Adam de la Halle, better known as Le Boiteux 
d’Arras, have been collected and published for 
the Société des Sciences, des Lettres, et des 
Arts, of Lille, by Didron. They include seventy- 
five minor pieces of poetry, accompanied by 
music ; a fragment of an epic poem, ‘ Le Roi 
de Sicile’; and three dramatic pieces. The 
last are curious, as being, perhaps, the first the 
subjects of which are not selected from the 
Bible. These are, ‘Le Jeu d’Adam, ou de la 
Feuillie, ‘Le Jeu de Robin et de Marion,’ 
and ‘ Le Jeu du Pelerin.’ An interesting point 
to be noticed about the minor poems with 
music is, that they include a considerable 
number of pieces, all hitherto unpublished, in 
two and three parts, such as were then called 
rondeaux and motets. They are printed in 
the old notation, but accompanied by a trans- 
lation into modern notes by the editor, M. E. 
de Coussemaker. 

THe New York Nation states that the 
Memoirs and Journals of the late Admiral 
Dahlgreen are to be published shortly. 

Pror. RAFFAELE ALTAVILLA has written 
a series of stories for the young, entitled ‘I 
Sette Vizii Capitali.’ 

Mr. TuuRLow WEED is said to be writing 
his autobiography. 

A younc Sicilian poetess, Carmelina Man- 
ganaro, sixteen years of age, has published, in 
Messina, a volume of ‘Saggi Poetici,’ edited 
by Prof. Letterio Lizio Bruno. 











SCIENCE 
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Michael Faraday. By J. H. Gladstone, Ph.D. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


WE have read this record of the life of a great 
and good man with considerable pleasure; 
yet, in closing the volume, we ask ourselves, 
Does the book tell us the secret of the world’s 
admiration for this philosopher? Does it shed 
any light upon that reverence for the name of 
Faraday which led Messrs. Auguste de la Rive, 
Dumas, Bence Jones, Tyndall, and others, 
almost simultaneously, to give the world their 
views of the peculiarities of his individual 
mind? We think not. 

It appears to us that Dr. Gladstone wants 
that analytical power which is required in the 
examination of those subtle influences which 
were for ever moulding one of the most plastic 
of minds into that serene beauty which so 
peculiarly marked the evening of the life of 
Michael Faraday. 

Educated by his industrious parents, imper- 
fectly in book knowledge, but perfectly in 
habits of industry and in the love of truth, 
he became, from the very necessities of his 
position, peculiarly self-reliant. Faraday was 
cast amongst the mysteries of a wonderful 
world, imbued with an intense desire to fathom 
those mysteries. Happily, he was untram- 
melled by any of the systems of the schools, 
and he commenced the labours, which con- 
tinued the joys, of his life unimpeded by any 
fixed rules; his views were unobscured by the 
hypotheses of any section of thinkers. When 
he “ made such simple experiments in chemistry 
as could be defrayed in their expense by a few 
pence per week, and also constructed an elec- 
trical machine with a glass phial,” he was 
training himself for the possession of that 
high seat in the temple of experimental science 
which, for so many years, he filled with so much 
simple dignity. His self-reliance made the 
boy a self-teacher in chemistry and in elec- 
tricity, and created the man who could, in 
after years, delight the most educated assem- 
blies of London with his wonderful elucidations 
of hitherto unknown magnetic phenomena. 
The stern necessities of the youth of Faraday 
were the guiding powers to his future great- 
ness. He was born with, or educated into, 
an unquenchable love of truth, and he was 
gifted with fine powers of observation, quick- 
ened by an ever intense desire to know. It 
was fortunate for mankind that two such men 
as Davy and Faraday should have been brought 
together; they were in some respects singu- 
larly alike—in other respects, as singularly 
unlike. 

Davy, trained into a knowledge of electricity 
by Robert Dunkin, the Quaker sadler of Pen- 
zance, and Faraday, studying with Benjamin 
Abbott, the Quaker clerk in the City, ran 
parallel courses. Davy, rubbing together two 
pieces of ice taken from Lariggan river, near 
his native town, for the purpose of trying if 
heat sufficient to melt the congealed water 
could be produced from motion, and Faraday, 
with his electrical phial, form similar pic- 
tures. But the former was a poet while he 
was a philosopher; while the latter was a 
philosopher simply, and escaped the errors 
of his master, who perished in his prime, the 
victim of that proud sensibility which was the 
result of his poetical temperament. The train- 
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ing, however, which Faraday received from 
Davy was an important element in the creation 
of the experimentalist, whose manipulations 
were as marvellous as the displays of a magi- 
cian. 

We have said that Faraday possessed the 
most plastic of minds. He was open to receive 
any impression which appeared to promise’ 
truth; but that impression became at once the 
subject of the most scrutinizing examination, 
and, according to the result of that search, it 
was either strengthened or obliterated. All 
men advance in knowledge by. the aid of 
hypotheses—so did Faraday; but few men 
ever held hypotheses more lightly than he did. 
“You can have no idea,” he says, “ how often 
and how much...I have desired that the 
marvellous descriptions which have reached 
me might prove, in some points, correct; and 
how frequently I have submitted myself to 
hot fires, to friction with magnets, to the passes 
of hands, &c., lest I should be shutting out 
discovery, encouraging the strong desire that 
something might be true, and that I might 
aid in the development of a new force of 
nature.” In those few words are embodied 
the leading principles which guided Faraday 
in his paths of scientific inquiry; and to this 
was added a pure and simple feeling,—never 
obtruded, but always evident to those who 
thoughtfully studied the philosopher,—giving 
the glory of his scientific discoveries to God. 

The result of the innate desire to inquire 
into the laws regulating all natural phenomena, 
—of theconsciousness that the most penetrating 
intellectual vision could pierce but a little way 
into the mysteries of creation,—of the indus- 
trious and ever earnest solicitation made 
through the most thoughtfully arranged expe- 
riments,—and of that patient waiting for the 
answer to his inquiries which distinguished 
Faraday, was, that he won, without seeking 
for it, the world’s admiration. 

Feeling that the laws by which electricity, 
light, and other known forces or subtile 
creative agencies were regulated, proclaimed 
a creator of pure intelligence, and a law-maker 
in whom there was no turning, Faraday 
became the most humble, the most earnest, 
the most prayerful priest in the temple of 
science. The intense love of truth made him 
the most truthful of men. In life, he won 
the admiration of the world. In death, 


The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abodes where the eternals are. 








Narrow Gauge Railways. 
C.E, (Spon.) 
WHEN an author begins “Since writing my 
paper,” the reader has fair warning that the 
first person of the pronoun is likely unduly to 
predominate in the work. It is a great mis- 
fortune for scientific or mechanical writers not 
to bear in mind that the way to interest the 
public is to give a perspicuous account of im- 
portant facts, not to labour to show the merit 
of individuals, If this be great, it will 
emerge from under the bushel of modesty with 
greater lustre than if the whole work is con- 
verted into a sort of self-laudatory saveall. 
But we will not be hard upon Mr. Spooner, 
for the work is altogether outside the province 
of literary criticism. It is not a book, but a 
collection of reports, letters, and newspaper 
cuttings, all of which have seen the light 


By C. E. Spooner, | 











before, bundled together, without index, with- 
out list of illustrations, and with only a very 
bare and meagre table of contents. Its title 
is a misnomer; for the term “narrow-gauge 
railways” has been so constantly applied, ever 
since the origin of the famous war of the 
gauges, to the four feet eight and a half inch 
width of line, that no one would expect, under 
such a heading, an account of experiments on 
the little Festiniog Mineral Railway, and a 
collection of tabular and graphic information 
as to the relative cost and capabilities of these 
minnikin iron roads, that is, in itself, well 
worthy of attention. 

When the history of the greatest revolution 
that has yet taken place with reference to the 
dominion of mind over matter takes its due 
place in the general history of mankind, the 
attention of our descendants will be attracted 
by the wonderful unwisdom of British legisla- 
tion on the subject. They may understand 
that it would have been so foreign to the 
general notions of Englishmen of the nine- 
teenth century for the Government to take 
the initiative in the intelligent development 
of a new invention, that it was not to be 
expected that the State should have grasped 
the means of perfecting at once the defence 
and the internal communications of the coun- 
try, and of alleviating to an extraordinary ex- 
tent the pressure of taxation. But they will 
not be able to understand how it was that 
the projectors of the new lines of road should 
have been treated first as public enemies, then 
as subjects of plunder, and, finally, as means 
by which the greatest amount of inconvenience 
should be inflicted on the public, with the 
least advantage to any person whatsoever. 
This may be taken as a summary of our rail- 
way legislation. Having allowed, in the first 
instance, the enormous expense of constructing 
lines on three separate and inconsistent gauges 
to be inflicted on the public, instead of defer- 
ring the outlay of large capitals until the 
mechanical question should have been experi- 
mentally solved, Parliament, in what it calls 
its wisdom, rendered impossible the properly 
co-ordinated extension of the railway system, 
when it had once obtained possession of the 
main channels of traffic, by prohibiting the 
construction of lines of that more moderate 
width which was originally employed. The 
advantages of those narrow lines which, in the 
neighbourhood of Gloucester and among the 
collieries of the North, by the traction of horses 
or of fixed engines, reduced the cost of the trans- 
port of minerals to a considerable extent, were 
altogether ignored in the legislation that fol- 
lowed the great debate between the broad and 
the narrow gauge systems. The main point 
in which the structure of the locomotive lines 
exhibited an improvement on the original 
tramways was, the transference of the flange 
from the rail to the wheel. It was this change, 
together with the substitution of stronger and 
larger rails, of wrought instead of cast iron, 
that rendered high speed possible, when 


an engine capable of running at high speed’ 


had been constructed. Any renewal of the 
impulse from the source from which it had 
originated, by the adaptation of the cheap and 
convenient trams of the mineral lines to loco- 
motive power, was prohibited by the Legisla- 
ture. There can be no doubt that the deve- 
lopment of our internal communications, and 
the consequent increase of the national welfare, 





have been most effectively and most obstinately 
hindered by the action of the administration. 

With the removal of a senseless and injuri- 
ous restriction, actual experiment became pos- 
sible. Some of the results of this experiment 
on the Festiniog Railway may be gleaned from 
the volume before us. They are of an impor- 
tance that it is not easy to exaggerate. We 
may well pardon Mr. Spooner for the clumsi- 
ness of his literary workmanship, when we 
regard him as engaged in the successful prose- 
cution of experiments of such moment to the 
country. It would be well, however, for some 
person, possessed both of scientific information 
and of literary capability for expressing his 
ideas, to lay before the public, in a concise 
form, the results actually obtained, not only 
on lines of a gauge considerably narrower than 
that most usual in this country, but on light 
railways, of whatever gauge. In Queensland, for 
instance, two hundred miles of railway have 
been constructed on a 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, at an 
average cost, exclusive of a mountain incline, 
of 6,550/. per mile. Two hundred and twenty 
miles of line, upon the same gauge, have been 
completed in Canada, at the low cost of 3,0007. 
per mile. The first section of the Carnatic 
Railway, nineteen miles in length, has been 
constructed at an average cost per mile of 
3,900/. In these cases, Sir Charles Fox, an 
old lieutenant of Robert Stephenson, and his 
sons, have been consulting engineers. In 
Norway, a hundred miles of railway have been 
laid down for the Norwegian Government, by 
their engineer, Carl Pihl, also on a gauge of 
three feet six inches, at a cost varying from 
3,3007. to 5,400/ per mile, according to the 
character of the country. As to the actual 
working of these lines, the returns have yet to 
be published. It is stated that the cost per 
train mile, or per ton, is much the same as on 
ordinary railways, but that there is an impor- 
tant saving in wear and tear, both of rolling 
stock and of permanent way, that will be re- 
presented in the dividends. 

That a proper relation should be maintained 
between the maximum pressure that can be 
exerted by any wheel upon the rail and the 
strength of the permanent way, is the first 
essential condition of all light, or very narrow, 
lines. Providing for a maximum of four tons, 
and using flat-bottomed rails of a weight not 
exceeding forty pounds to the yard, a speed of 
twenty-five miles per hour is attained, with 
great steadiness of motion, on some of the 
lines we have cited. The gauge of the Fes- 
tiniog Railway is exceptionally narrow. The 
maximum pressure on any wheel is not clearly 
stated by Mr. Spooner ; but he gives the weight 
of a six-wheel coupled goods engine, in steam, 
at thirty-six tons, which, if equally distributed, 
would give a pressure of six tons on a wheel. 
The Fairlie engine, with which a tabular com- 
parison is made, greatly to the advantage of 
this novelty, is calculated to weigh twenty-six 
tons. This engine, of the performance of which 
Mr. Spooner speaks in terms that may be 
thought exaggerated, is, in point of fact, a sort 
of locomotive Siamese twins, consisting of two 
four-wheeled engines coupled end to end ; being 
supported on the swivelling frames, that are 
named after no less a personage than “ Old 
Bogy,” in honour of their ready adaptability 
to the most irregular curvatures and ascents. 
This would give a pressure of 3 tons 5 cwt. 
per wheel. But it must be observed that 
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these are not actual experimental details, but 
comparative estimates of the cost of a 2°6 
and a 4°8} inch line, a widely different mat- 
ter. The Little Wonder, the engine actually 
used on the Festiniog Railway, weighs 19 tons 
10 ewt. The heaviest of the other engines 
put upon this line weighed 10 tons, in steam, 
being a four-wheel, coupled tank-engine. The 
rails are of the double-headed pattern, and 
weigh 48°66 Ib. per yard. Thus, if the pro- 
portion allowed in the Queensland and Cana- 
dian railways is properly calculated, the per- 
manent way of the Festiniog line is unneces- 
sarily costly. 

The points of comparison between an ordi- 
nary railway and one on a much narrower 
gauge, are principally three :—1. The cost of 
original construction ; 2. The cost of plant ; 
3. The cost of maintenance and working. The 
results of the tables which have been con- 
structed by Mr. Spooner (for an imaginary 
line) to compare these details is, that the 
difference in favour of the narrower railway 
will be from 34 to 35 per cent. In land alone 
the reduction equals one-fourth of the area. In 
the cost of stock, the economy appears, accord- 
ing to Mr. Spooner, to be but slight, and we 
think this part of the question requires further 
elucidation. The cost of the engine and car- 
riages forming a passenger train for the 
2 ft. Gin. gauge, is estimated at 7,916. ; for 
a 4 ft. 8 in. gauge, the estimate is 7,116/. The 
former is supposed adequate to carry a net 
load of 62 tons, the latter one of only 52 tons. 
But the ¢ave, or weight of the train ex- 
clusive of freight, on the narrow gauge, is only 
64 tons, against 102 tons on the ordinary line. 
This would give a cost of 127/. to provide 
plant for the carriage of a ton of passengers on 
the small line, against 137/. per ton on the 
others. But the supposed economy depends 
more on the filling of the trains: 640 pas- 
sengers are credited to the former trains, and 
only 538 to the latter. In the mineral trains, 
the relative cost of providing carriages and 
engines for a ton of goods, come out as 31°5/. 
and 34°67. It is a matter worthy of investiga- 
tion why so little saving, even on paper, is 
thus credited to the narrower line. 

With regard to economy in working, the 
proportion of paying to non-paying weight on 
a 2"6 line, as compared to a 4"8} line is 
stated as 1°9 to ‘9, or rather more than 2 to 
1. Twice as many passengers, thereforé, should 
be conveyed for the same expenditure of fuel, 
with a corresponding advantage in maintenance 
and repairs. The actual working expenses, 
however, of the Festiniog Railway, are 444 per 
cent., as against an ordinary average of 474 
per cent. It is true that elaborate explanations 
are given to show that there are exceptional 
causes for this ratio ; but that, we think, is a 
sort of pleading usual in most half-yearly 
reports. 

The value of the volume, then, consists in 
the information which it gives as to the actual 
cost, sections, and working details of the little 
131 miles line from Festiniog to Port Madoc, 
of which Mr. Spooner is engineer. The capital 
of the company is 86,000/., or 6,500. per mile, 
being increased by the fact of the line having 
been originally constructed for horse power. The 
total receipts are 23,500/. per annum, the net 
revenue 10,622/. It requires an accumulation 
of an adequate number of facts as to the work- 
ing of the various narrow or light railways now 





in course of operation, to enable the profession 
and the world to come to a definite conclusion 
as to the merits of the important question as 
to the best mode of providing for the branch 
traffic of the future. 








BIRDS. 


Notes on the Birds of Damara Land. By the 
late C. J. Andersson. Edited by J. H. 
Gurney. (Van Voorst.) 

A Handbook to the Birds of Egypt. By G. E. 
Shelley. (Same publisher.) 
A Handbook of British Birds. 
Harting. (Same publisher.) 
Ir would be difficult to find any single branch 
of Natural History on which so large a number 
of facts has been collected as that which treats of 
the geographical distribution of birds, and to 
its literature we have to add the three books 
above noticed. It is not from the subject being 
of paramount importance in a scientific point of 
view, that we are so well informed regarding 
it, but because so much interest is attached 
to the acquisition of the facts, and so many 
human weaknesses are satisfied, that those who 
commence the study are frequently led on to 
further effort than is their wont. The sports- 
man, finding that the appreciation of slight 
differences among the birds he shoots adds 
greatly to the interest of the field, begins to 
study the subject more minutely, and he often 
ends by publishing the results of his observa- 
tions. In other cases, well-informed men, like 
Mr. Andersson and Dr. Livingstone, possessing 
an uncontrollable love for the unexplored, 
meet, during their hazardous adventures, with 
species of animals so peculiar and so unex- 
pected that, overcoming their natural reticence, 
they publish their results, or leave them in a 
condition fit for publication by others. Never- 
theless, it is much to be regretted that they 
who have such great opportunities at their 
disposal do not, as a rule, enter more deeply 
into the subject. If they would but note a 
little further in detail the peculiarities of the 
soft parts of the many birds they obtain, in- 
stead of rejecting them as useless, ornithology 
would advance more rapidly, and soon attain 
a higher scientific standard than it has at the 
present day. In this, the infancy of the science, 
a greater attention to the distribution of genera, 
and less to that of species, would probably be 
followed by more satisfactory generalizations 
on geographical distribution, respecting which 
the works of Mr. Sclater, Mr. Wallace, and 

Prof. Huxley now stand almost alone. 

Damara Land and the rest of the country 
between the north-west corner of Cape Colony 
and the river Cunene formed the field of Mr. 
Andersson’s work ; and his previous treatises 
on ‘Lake Ngami’ and ‘ The Okavango River,’ 
of which he was the discoverer, have made us 
acquainted with their geography. The Avifauna 
of the region was his great delight, and at the 
time of his death he had partly prepared the 
manuscript for a projected work on the subject. 
This, together with his rough notes, and the 
collection which he had made, formed the basis 
for Mr. Gurney’s edition of the work. It com- 
mences with a short biography of the author, 
translated from the Swedish, which enables 
the reader fully to realize the great 
dangers he escaped and the hardships he had 
to endure, and under which he at last suc- 
cumbed. The descriptions of the species of 


By J. E. 





the birds are full of interest ; the colouration 
of the fading parts is minutely given, together 
with excellent accounts of their habits. NRefer- 
ring, for instance, to the large flocks of guinea- 
fowl which often have to quench their thirst 
where the supply of water is limited, we find 
the following particulars :— 

“These wonderful congregations usually occur 
in the immediate neighbourhood of waters of smalk 
extent ; and it is quite evident that were such a 
mass of birds to make a simultaneous rush for the 
precious liquid, there would be much confusion, 
and comparatively few would be enabled to have 
their fill; but, on the contrary, they go to work 
most economically and judiciously, and it is very 
interesting to watch the process. The first-comers 
enter the well or hole, as the case may be, and, 
rapidly and dexterously taking their fill, they make 
their exit in a different direction, if possible, from 
that by which they entered; in the meanwhile, 
the outsiders gradually and evenly approach, and 
the ring is gradually narrowed by a steady pro- 
gressive movement of the whole.” 

Mr. Andersson gives reasons forthe belief that 
there are two species of ostriches in South 
Africa, the female of Struthio Australis (Gurney) 
being black, like the cock bird. In addition to 
the labour that has devolved on Mr. Gurney in 
compiling and arranging the author’s notes, he 
has supplemented many of the descriptions 
with references, in most cases, as to where Mr. 
Andersson’s specimens are to be found; and 
when the original notes are incomplete, or there 
is doubt as to specific distinctions, further details 
are entered into. Mr. Gurney states that he 
is answerable for the nomenclature and arrange- 
ment of the species, and in most cases follows 
the “ Hand-list” of Mr. G. R. Gray. With 
Drs. Frisch and Hartlaub, the turkeys are 
separated from the pheasants, but we cannot 
approve of the sand-grouse, pigeons as they 
undoubtedly are, being placed between them 
and the partridges. In speaking of the honey- 
guides, Mr. Gurney considers the fact that 
they lay their eggs in the nests of other birds 
sufficient to justify their remaining among the 
cuckoos, “from the other divisions of which 
they, however, in some respects differ materi- 
ally.” Since Mr. Sclater’s excellent criticism of 
their anatomy, and Nitzsch’s account of their 
pterylosis, this position is quite untenable. As 
might be expected, the Raptorial Birds are 
most thoroughly treated; and an excellent note 
respecting Andersson’s pern illustrates how 
minute are the differences to which ornitho- 
logists trust for the separation of their species. 

Capt. Shelley’s work, which contains several 
excellent coloured illustrations by Mr. Keule- 
manns, is more of an amateur production than 
the preceding. In the first sixty pages or so 
the author gives a spirited sketch of the man- 
ners and features of Egypt, from which 
also a very good idea can be obtained of the 
comparative number of the different birds which 
are met with. A chapter is also devoted to 
the Geology of Egypt, which, though not very 
profound, will be suggestive, especially to those 
who visit the country. The peculiarities of 
the Nile as a river are explained, with the 
associated changes in the alluvial deposits, 
and much stress is laid on the fact that ‘no 
chronological evidence can be drawn from the 
thickness of the beds of alluvium.” The 
description of the birds, including over 300 
species, contains details of colouration and 
measurement, which will enable the sportsman 
to identify specimens without difficulty, and 
therefore to the visitor to Egypt the work will 
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serve as an excellent handbook. Reference in 
each case is given to works in which a figure 
of the bird may be found, and the plates in 
the book itself include among their number 
drawings of Calamodyta melanopogon, Nec- 
tarinia metallica, Turtur Sharpii, and T. 
auritus—the last but one having been first 
described by Capt. Shelley himself. The con- 
cluding chapter is devoted to the determination 
of the value of the evidence on which several 
of the species have been inserted which were 
not obtained by the author himself, and, as 
might be expected, they mostly rest on the 
authority of Von Heuglin. 

The excellent introduction to Mr. Hart- 
ing’s “ Handbook ” will well repay the reader, 
as it gives a short and clear account 
of the characters of the British Avifauna. 
Quoting from it, we find that there are 395 
species of birds which may be included in 
the British list ; “ of these, in round numbers, 
130 are resident, 100 periodical migrants, and 
30 annual visitants, the remainder being 
rare and accidental visitants.” It is also 
interesting to observe that “with regard to 
annual visitants, Ireland is not visited by eight 
or nine which find their way to England,” 
whilst only one does not go so far as Scotland. 
The work is divided into two parts: the first 
treating of the British birds proper, the name 
of each species being supplemented by a short 
note as to its distribution ; and the second 
giving full particulars concerning each authen- 
tically recorded specimen of rare and occasional 
visitants. The author enters into some details 
on the principles of nomenclature, and, refer- 
ring to the many other works on British 
birds, he remarks that they do not “ indicate 
with sufficient authority the scientific nomen- 
clature which should be adopted for the species 
of which they take cognizance.” But notwith- 
standing the fact that three of the most im- 
portant of the rules drawn up by a Committee 
of the British Association, which met to define 
the laws which ought to be followed in the 
naming of animals, are quoted, the author 
does not seem to have grasped the spirit of the 
subject. Acting on the principle that the 
oldest is the most correct name, in his slaughter 
of more modern genera, he calls the green 
woodpecker Pzcus, and the blackbilled cuckoo 
Cuculus,—and therefore gives no credit to 
Boie or Vieillot respectively for their discrimi- 
nation inseparating them from their neighbours, 
although those naturalists were undoubtedly 
right. If Gecinus viridis did not differ from Picus 
major more than P. major does from P. minor, 
Linneus’s name would have been quite correct ; 
but, as in chemistry, it is desirable to express 
as much as possible in the name itself. When 
greater differences are observed, a change of 
name becomes necessary, and the new one ought 
to be that which was employed by the natu- 
ralist who first recognized the extra-generic 
features. In the classification adopted, which 
is otherwise excellent, we are surprised to find 
the swallows removed from among the truly 
Passerine Birds, and in company with the 
swifts, a position it would be difficult to justify 
in the present state of ornithological know- 
ledge. All who take interest in the birds of 
our own country, will find Mr. Harting’s work 
of value; and the number of references it 
contains to special descriptions of the more 
interesting species will facilitate a further 
acquaintance with their peculiarities, 








Chemical Phenomena of Iron Smelting. By I. Low- 
thian Bell. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Tuts is a work of great value to all who are in 
any way interested in the economical production 
of good iron: it is the result of an experience of 
twenty-five years. ‘The first blast furnace,” says 
Mr. Bell, “ erected with especial reference to smelt- 
ing the ironstone now known as the Cleveland, 
was built, under my own superintendence, in 1846, 
at the Walker Works on the Tyne.” From that 
date to the present there has been such a develop- 
ment of the manufacture of iron from the Cleveland 
ore, as is quite unexampled in any part of the world. 
In the year 1870, we find there were no less than 
sixty-seven furnaces in blast, using about 4,000,000 
tons of Cleveland ironstone, and producing 916,970 
tons of pig-iron. Through the whole of this period 
Mr. I. Lowthian Bell has been the foremost man 
amongst those energetic iron-masters, and at his 
own (the Clarence) works he has chiefly carried out 
the experiments which are recorded in this volume. 
At the same time, he has never lost an opportunity 
of examining the conditions regulating the pro- 
duction of iron in other parts of this country and 
on the Continent. This is not a hook upon which 
we could found a notice ‘likely to be of interest to 
our readers. Itis purely technical, but its technical 
character is its high value. It is an experimental 
and practical examination of the circumstances 
which determine the capacity of the blast furnace, 
—the temperature of the air used for blast, and the 
proper conditions of the materials to be operated 
upon. To a large number of persons, even such as 
may have paid a visit toa set of those towers which 
are ever belching forth great tongues of flame, it 
may appear that the chemical phenomena are all 
embraced in pouring in at the top of the furnace 
barrowfuls of iron ore, of limestone and coal, and 
of drawing off from the bottom of it molten iron, 
which flows a fiery stream through the “sow” into 
the “ pigs,”— asthe channeland the moulds prepared 
in the sand-bed are called. But it should be known 
that almost each variety of iron ore produces iron 
of a different character; that the height of the 
blast furnace materially influences it; that the 
quantity of air employed to urge the fire, and 
the temperature at which that air is used, whether 
as “cold blast” or red-hot blast, determines the 
nature of the resulting pig. To so great an extent 
does the temperature of the furnace influence the 
iron, that we find it “leads to the production of a 
kind of iron known in the North of England under 
the name of ‘glazy metal.’ The article is almost 
entirely useless. In castings it is weak to rotten- 
ness, and in the puddling furnace it melts like 
water, and so completely defies the exertion of the 
puddler that his ‘fettling’ disappears long before 
the obstinate material he is operating on shows 
any signs of ‘coming to nature.” It should be 
explained that the “fettling” is the lining of the 
furnace, and “coming to nature” signifies the iron 
acquiring the proper character for rolling into bar 
or rail. All these points have been submitted by 
Mr. Bell to the most searching examination ; every 
question has been tested by the severest experiment, 
again and again repeated, and every result has 
been carefully analyzed. Thus the “chemical 
phenomenon of iron smelting” has been submitted 
to a more elaborate examination than it has ever 
before been subjected to, and Mr. I. Lowthian 
Bell must be congratulated on the excellent work 
which he has accomplished. 


Popular Natural Philosophy. Translated and 
Edited from Ganot’s ‘Cours Elémentaire de 
Physique’ (with the Author’s Sanction), by E. 
Atkinson. (Longmans & Co.) 

So many students have availed themselves, with 

advantage, of the translation of Ganot’s ‘Ele- 

mentary Treatise on Physics,’ that Dr. Atkinson’s 
adaptation of the author's less advanced work 
on the subject will be readily welcomed by 

English readers. In this utilitarian age, when 

passing a scientific examination is of more im- 

portance than mastering a science, the indefinite 

multiplication of text-books coming up to given 
standards and tests is an evil to be, of necessity, 








endured. The range of the work before us “ may, 
perhaps, be fairly taken to represent the amount 
of knowledge required for the matriculation exa- 
mination of the London University.” But although 
Dr. Atkinson speaks so modestly of this text-book 
we must give him credit for importing into our 
language a work not circumscribed within any 
such narrow limits, but which gives, so far as its 
design goes, an introduction to general physics ag 
good asseems practicable without more extendeduse 
of mathematics. The arrangement and treatment 
of the different parts of the subject—mechanics, 
acoustics, heat, light, magnetism, electricity, &c.,— 
are commendable. Good as is the plan of the 
work, its usefulness is seriously marred by errors 
resulting apparently from the strange carelessness 
with which the proofs have been corrected. One 
diagram is useless, because the letters of reference 
in it have no real existence : another is misleading 
because these letters are in the wrong places. One 
very instructive paragraph is, judging from its 
heading, written to prove the identity of thunder 
and lightning; from another the anxious student 
will learn that diaphanous bodies all emit light, and 
are thereby distinguished. Errors like these, and 
we might give many more instances, greatly depre- 
ciate the value of a working manual : they should 
at any rate be noticed in a list of corrigenda, but 
of this we find no trace. However, in spite of 
these defects, the text-book is so far good and ser- 
viceable, that we may hope to see a second edition 
without them. 


Introduction to the Study of Biology. By H. A, 
Nicholson, M.D. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

To the student commencing the study of Natural 
History this work supplies a long-felt want. It 
puts before him a short review of most of the 
modern theories which bear on animal and vege- 
table life, unmixed with the details from which it 
is often so difficult to separate them. The work 
might have been with advantage considerably larger, 
as several important points are left untouched, 
and others are treated in a way scarcely suitable 
for beginners. The theory of Pangenesis is not 
mentioned ; and the chapter on the chemistry of 
animals and vegetables is all included in four or 
five pages. The geographical distribution of 
animals might have been treated in greater detail, 
and some of its best-known laws have been further 
illustrated with advantage. The present position 
of the doctrine of Spontaneous Generation is clearly 
stated, and the arguments on both sides are dwelt 
on somewhat in detail. The terms “ Homogeny” 
and “ Homoplasy,” lately introduced by Mr. Lan- 
kester, are discussed at length, and some reference 
is made to Mr. Spencer’s theories on animal 
growth. It is to be regretted that more space has 
not been devoted to the kindred points of botany, 
which are as yet scarcely or not at all mentioned 
in text-books, and would have been very suitable 
in a work of this character. The author seems 
scarcely to grasp the problem of the “ Correlation 
of Growth,” and in treating of it puts the facts on 
which it is based in a light which can hardly be 
called scientific. The nature of “vital force,’ with 
the arguments pro and contra, are very impartially 
stated ; and it is impossible for any one to read 
this portion of the work without feeling a desire 
to investigate the subject further for himself. 
The language is clear, and is so little mixed up 
with technical terms, unless they are well ex- 
plained, that others than students of biology can 
read the book with interest ; and it is certain that 
many of the subjects treated of ought to be 
familiar to most educated persons. 


Index of Spectra. By Dr. W. M. Watts. (Gill- 
man.) 
WE have here a list of the wave-lengths, given in 
terms of the metre, of all the bright lines of which 
positions have been observed in the spectra of 
most of the known elements. The observations 
of Thalen, Dr. Huggins, and Prof. Kirchhoff, form 
the chief basis of the tables. The authority for 
each observation is mentioned ; and if the position 
of any line has been determined by more than one 
person, as is generally the case, the wave-length is 
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given according to each determination ; so that 
where observers differ, the reader may choose for 
pimself. The intensity of each line is also given, 
and its position on a scale applied to the dispersion 
spectra obtained with one flint-glass prism. Maps 
of these spectra are given at the end of the volume. 
The positions of the lines as finally given by Thalen 
as the result of his observations, are expressed by 
him in terms of the wave-length deduced by inter- 
polation from Angstrom’s measurements of the 
position of the lines in the diffraction solar spectrum. 
Dr. Watts has applied the same method to the 
results of the other observers, which results are ex- 
pressed by them in terms of arbitrary scales with 
certain known lines as points of reference. Dr. 
Watts has reduced Dr. Huggins’s observations to 
wave-lengths by a graphical method ; a curve is laid 
down the abscissee of which are the numbers in Dr. 
Huggins’s scale, while its ordinates are wave- 
lengths, and it is determined by 138 points, repre- 
senting 138 of the lines which have been deter- 
mined in absolute measure by Angstrom. This 
curve being drawn, any point on it will have 
for its co-ordinates, within the limits of approxi- 
mation used, the wave-length and scale number 
corresponding to one another. Kirchhoff’s numbers 
have been reduced in a similar way. The book 
will not only be useful to observers, as giving all 
the results in terms of an absolute scale, but will also 
be serviceable to those who seek, for physical expla- 
nations, as presenting those results in the form of 
wave-lengths, which is the form most useful to the 
physical investigator. For the guidance of such it 
is to be observed that the wave-lengths tabulated 
are those in air, not in vacuo. Much depends on 
the accuracy of the graphical methods employed. 
Mr. Roscoe testifies in the preface to his belief in 
the accuracy of the work; a strong testimony to 
it is also to be found in the generally close corre- 
spondence of the wave-lengths deduced from the 
results of different observers. 








SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 

Tue Sixteenth Annual Congress of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
opened its Session, at Plymouth, on Wednesday 
last, under very good auspices. Lord Napier and 
Ettrick is President for the year, and the Presidents 
of Departments are as follows :—I1st, Jurisprudence 
and Amendment of the Law, Sir John Duke 
Coleridge, M.P., Attorney-General ; Repression of 
Crime Section, J. H. Kennaway, M.P. 2nd, 
Education, G. W. Hastings, Esq., Chairman of the 
Council. 3rd, Health, H. W. Acland, M.D. 4th, 
Economy and Trade, Sir John Bowring. The 
special questions set down for discussion do not 
appear this year to be of so comprehensive a cha- 
racter as usual ; they rather err, if at all, on the 
side of being scarcely comprehensive enough for 
what professes to be a representative assemblage of 
social savants. It has often been objected to the 
Social Science Association, that its objects are too 
vague ; that its avowed aim, “to aid the develop- 
ment of Social Science,” is a somewhat premature 
conception, until some one is found to explain to 
us what are the foundations of the science. 
But this is to mistake the nature of the case. 
It is not pretended by the Association that 
there is such a thing as a science of Society 
actually in existence, within the apprehension and 
knowledge of men; but it is believed that the 
phenomenon Society is the effect of fixed natural 
causes, just as any other natural phenomenon is ; 
and that by studying its features, some notion of the 
ultimate nature of these causes may be obtained. 
The Association further professes to spread a know- 
ledge of the principles of Jurisprudence, Health, 
Education, and Economics, all potent influences in 
society, and “to guide the public mind to the best 
practical means of promoting the advancement” of 
these. Whether the present programme is well 
calculated by the discussions which it will evoke 
to further either of these designs, is fairly open 
to question ; but it should be remembered that 
two days of the Congress are reserved for the 
discussion of voluntary papers, in which greater 





latitude is expected and allowed. It is desirable 
that such questions as that of the Primary Aim of 
Punishment, and the Comparative Advantages of 
Direct and Indirect Taxation, should have an arena 
for discussion such as is here afforded, but they 
would form equally good subjects for a debating 
society. The Pollution of Rivers, again, and the 
Liability of Railway Companies for the Acts of 
their Servants, are matters of much public interest, 
but seem to us scarcely wide enough in their scope 
to occupy each of them a whole day in the de- 
liberations of a National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science. There is more fitness 
in one of the questions set down for discussion 
in the Education Section, “ Why are the Results of 
our present Elementary Schools so Unsatisfactory?” 
and we may look forward with interest to the 
result of the debate. Another special question in 
the same Department is, “ What Public Provision 
ought to be made for the Secondary Education 
of Girls?”—a question of growing urgency and 
importance. The irrepressible Agricultural La- 
bourer turns up, as a matter of course, and is 
to have a day all to himself in the Section of 
Economy and Trade ; while, in order that cosmo- 
politan sympathies may not be altogether ignored, 
the question of International Arbitration is to 
have a similar honour accorded to it in that of 
Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law. 

The proceedings of the Congress commenced 
with the meeting of the Council, which was held 
in the Mechanics’ Institute, at one o'clock. Un- 
fortunately, the morning was exceedingly unfavour- 
able in point of weather, and the attendance of 
members was not large. The President, however, 
was present, as were also Sir John Bowring, Mr. 
G. W. Hastings, and some of the more prominent 
local celebrities, including the Mayor. The busi- 
ness transacted was altogether of a routine cha- 
racter. In the afternoon, the Rev. Brooke Lambert 
preached the inaugural sermon in the fine old 
church of St. Andrew’s, to an attentive and influ- 
ential congregation. The discourse was marked 
both by power and originality of thought. 

At eight o'clock the Members and Associates 
assembled in force at St. James’s Hall, to listen to 
the President’s address. Lord Napier, who met 
with a hearty reception, began by remarking that 
during the past year two important measures had 
been passed in Parliament, the Scotch Education 
Act and the Public Health Act. The former he 
regarded as hardly flexible enough to meet excep- 
tional wants, as it does not insure facilities cor- 
respondent to the obligations it imposes. At the 
same time it provides for the educational wants of 
the middle and lower classes, far more completely, 
he considered, than the English measure, or any Act 
in force in the colonies. Having referred to the 
working of the English Education Act, which he 
looked upon as satisfactory, Lord Napier proceeded 
to discuss the Public Health Act. “It in one 
respect merits,” he remarked, “ the grateful recog- 
nition of this Association. It constitutes sanitary 
districts, urban and rural, conterminous with exist- 
ing areas for other purposes, over the whole extent 
of England, and appoints or recognizes authorities 
for the regulation of sanitary interests in those 
districts. Extensive powers are vested in the 
Board of Local Government for the amalgamation 
of sanitary districts, and for their transfer from 
one category to another. Under these provisions, 
by the action of the Local Government Board, the 
whole of the kingdom may be hereafter formed 
into groups possessing the description of autho- 
rities most fitted to deal with their respective 
necessities, provided with power to contract loans 
for sanitary works, and furnished with competent 
professional advice. Here, however, the benefits 
of the new Act are arrested. If we examine the 
powers of administration, and the action committed 
to the sanitary authorities, we are at once involved 
in obscurity and confusion. The new sanitary 
authorities, urban and rural, are invested with all 
the prerogatives conveyed to various antecedent 
local bodies, incorporated or endowed with powers 
for sanitary improvements by numerous Acts of 
Parliament ; but these Acts are complicated, and 





even, it is alleged, contradictory in their tenour ; 
nor is the ability for good conferred by any 
Act fully commensurate with the requirements 
of the time. The Bill has given machinery, 
but it has not given faculties of operation 
sufficiently categorical, distinct, and extensive. 
Still it cannot be doubted that the Education Acts 
and the Public Health Act have given immense 
impulse to educational and sanitary work. In 
both instances the ground is cleared, and the basis 
of the edifice is laid.” Under these circumstances, 
he believed the question which, beyond all others, 
deserves sustained and dispassionate consideration 
and action, is the question of real property, viewed 
in its political and social aspects. “ The distribution 
of property is the feature in our laws and customs 
which presents the greatest apparent hardship, 
which arouses the keenest sense of injustice, which 
affords the readiest materials for misrepresentation, 
and which discovers the most dangerous incon- 
sistency between our political institutions and our 
social condition. With reference to real property, 
let it, then, never be forgotten that Great Britain 
stands apart and alone in the civilized world. 
Real property is transferred and transmitted under 
laws, customs, and influences which all combine 
with irresistible increasing power to produce con- 
solidation. Primogeniture, entail, traditional pre- 
dilections, the exigencies of fashion and recreation, 
the accumulation of capital, are working incessantly 
together to promote great aggregations of land in 
the hands of afew. It may be broadly asserted 
that in no other country does so large a proportion 
of the population live in lodgings, or in separate 
habitations as tenants at will ; in no other country 
do so many live on the land of others without a 
lease or with a terminable tenure ; in no country 
are the prerogatives and delights of property 
vested in such a restricted number. The pro- 
portion of those who possess to those who possess 
nothing, is probably smaller in some parts of 
England, at this time, than it ever was in any 
settled community, except in those of the republics 
of antiquity, where the business of mechanical 
industry was delegated to slaves.” 

After speaking of the land tenure of France, 
Italy, and Germany, Lord Napier referred to 
Russia. He remarked—‘ Twelve years have now 
elapsed since I had the good fortune to be a 
witness at St. Petersburg of the promulgation of 
the Act of Emancipation and Endowment, and, 
notwithstanding the disenchantments which are 
ever ready to follow in the track of philanthropy, 
the scene still remains the greatest recollection of 
my life—an impression that can never be repeated 
and can never be forgotten. There was for once 
no formal ceremonial of court or camp. In the 
Cathedral of St. Isaac, from the sacred lips of the 
Metropolitan, to a rude and humble multitude 
hushed in breathless expectation, the Imperial 
message came which carried liberty to all and land 
to all who would work to earn it. Enslaved and 
disinherited, the crowd went in ; a few simple words 
were uttered by an aged priest; the people melted 
quietly away into the wintry air, transformed, it 
seemed, as far as laws could alter men; no one 
shouted, no one spoke, but they lingered in the 
shadow of the church as if unwilling to depart 
from a spot where so bright a promise had de- 
scended. That moment gave a legal and lasting 
interest in the land of Russia to 50,000,000 of its 
inhabitants ; directly to some, indirectly and in- 
ferentially to others. That the gift has been 
deeply marred by the conditions, there is little 
doubt. The Act of Emancipation is not exempt 
from the infirmities which belong in other countries 
to the best efforts of legislation. It reflects the 
errors of its authors, the necessities of Government, 
the prepossessions of the nation and the time, 
Immersed in ignorance, subject to the prescriptions 
of a venerable superstition, encompassed by the 
hardships of nature and the seduction of a pre- 
dominant vice, the mass of the Russian people will 
emerge laboriously from the second thraldom of 
the village and the State; but the path on 
which they have been placed must inevitably 
conduct them to the full exercise of individual 
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liberty, and the full enjoyment of individual 
property.” 

ord Napier then adverted to the Law of 
Inheritance in India, and observed that the Hindoo 
and Mussulman laws are alike favourable, though 
in different ways, to the division of inheritance. 
He considered that many favourable features in 
the Hindoo character were the result of these 
laws. Lord Napier then proceeded :—“I would 
ask you, then, whether it is possible that the 
policy of England can long follow a different or 
contrary direction? No reflecting mind surely 
can admit that such partial isolation can endure 
in the midst of general communion. The con- 
tagion of foreign example alone would be un- 
avoidable and irresistible. Unhappily, in searching 
for the means of action, it becomes at once apparent 
that there are many difficulties in the way which 
have not operated with the same force in other 
countries, in which the question has been already 
solved, or which are altogether peculiar to our 
condition. Among these the following may be 
noted :—The extinction of all positive or tra- 
ditional claims to a participation in the land- 
rights of the proprietor on the part of the 
occupiers and cultivators, leaving nothing but 
rights under contract where such exist ; the high 
value of land produced by the abundance of 
capital derived from the profits of manufactures 
and trade ; the immense amount of capital invested 
by the landlord, iz Great Britain, in farm buildings, 
and permanent improvements, in connexion with 
the existing groups or areas of cultivation; the 
large amount of capital required for the cultivation 
of land and the maintenance of stock in a country 
where scientific culture is firmly established, and 
where that culture alone can raise production in 
any degree to a level with the requirements of the 
whole people, already so insufficiently supplied ; 
the power which the proprietors of land, and those 
who share their interests and convictions, possess, 
and justly possess, in the legislature and govern- 
ment of the country.” Lord Napier next proceeded 
to a consideration of the expedients which have 
been proposed for the correction of the evils 
attached to the excessive concentration of real 
property. The conclusion at which he arrived 
was, that the necessary measures are to be 
found in the removal of laws which act as an 
impediment to the division and improvement of 
landed property, or as an instrument for its con- 
solidation ; in the institution of authorities and 
regulation by which the proprietor of land may be 
enabled and obliged to perform his duty by the 
land, and especially by the labouring poor settled 
upon it; in the encouragement of private and 
commercial enterprise, and in facilitating the 
acquisition of real property by the honest and 
industrious labourer and mechanic. The abolition 
of the right of primogeniture, and the restriction 
of the powers of destination with reference to land, 
would increase the number of estates ‘placed in 
circulation, and disseminate the benefits of landed 
property, without any violent shock to existing 
interests and feelings. The mere size of estates in 
which primogeniture is chiefly operative has no 
pernicious results ; on the contrary, the greatest 
estates are often the best ordered. It is rather the 
law of entail which acts as a bar to social amelio- 
ration.” 

Lord Napier then proceeded to advocate the 
extension of the operation of building to the rural 
districts. The reconstruction of labourers’ cot- 
tages was urgently demanded, and could but, he 
believed, prove a remunerating investment to the 
landlords. He concluded by remarking that 
no view of the Land Question in England was 
complete that did not take into consideration the 
fact that the English have an outlying, but ac- 
cessible, domain, where property in land is within 
the reach of all. 

A vote of thanks to the President was moved 
by Sir Stafford Northcote and seconded by Lord 
Fortescue. 











Science Gossip. 

Aw exceedingly important publication has just 
been issued, by the authority of the Meteorological 
Committee, entitled ‘A Discussion of the Meteoro- 
logy of the Part of the Atlantic lying North of 
30° N., by means of Synoptic Charts, Diagrams, 
and Extracts from Logs, with Remarks and Con- 
clusions,’ We can but direct attention to this pub- 
lication, and especially to the conclusions derived 
from the study of the charts, &c., expressing our 
belief that no seaman could arise from such a 
study without being satisfied of the vast importance 
of meteorological science. We have endeavoured 
to understand the ‘January Chart of Meteorological 
Data,’ and we believe we have mastered it, but it 
has been with difficulty. We would submit, for 
the consideration of the Meteorological Committee, 
the question, if it be not practicable to represent 
the important meteorological phenomena by some 
system which shall be less complicated than this 
series of diagrams ? 

Tue two new species of rhinoceros acquired by 
the Zoological Society during the present year 
present features of great interest to naturalists. 
They are both of the same genus, Ceratorhinus 
(Gray), and from the same—the Indo-Chinese— 
region ; the last obtained being the previously- 
known Sumatran rhinoceros, the other being quite 
unique, and named C. lasiotis by Mr. Sclater. 
They agree in having the two horns not joined at 
the base, a similar semi-tuberculated skin, and 
they both make a sound like a cow. They differ 
in colour and size,—the Sumatran being black and 
small, the hairy-eared of a light-brown colour, and 
approaching the Indian in bulk ; the forehead is 
also broader, and the ears much more fringed in 
the last-named animal. 

Tue Rules to be observed for the third of the 
series of International Exhibitions—that for 1873 
—are issued. The Classes to be included are :— 
1. Fine Arts executed since 1863; 2. Recent 
Scientific Inventions and Discoveries; 3. Sub- 
stances used as Food ; 4. Cooking and its Science ; 
5. Surgical Instruments; 6. Carriages not con- 
nected with Rail or Tram Roads; 7. Silk and 
Velvet ; 8. Steel. 

Aw important experiment has been for some 
time in progress in Sandwell Park, near Birming- 
ham, to determine the question of the extension 
of the South Staffordshire coal-field beyond its 
present known limits under the Permian measures. 
A shaft has been sunk two hundred yards, and, 
at the end of last week, a thin seam of coal—six 
inches thick, we believe—was reached. This has 
caused considerable excitement in the neighbour- 
hood—many competent colliery engineers express- 
ing their belief that the “thick coal” of South 
Staffordshire must be at no great distance below; 
others, however, are disposed to think the chances 
of a great discovery are not so favourable. 

Tue ‘ Annual Report on the Health of the Parish 
of St. Marylebone, for 1871,’ scarcely appears to be 
a subject for notice in our Science Gossip. Dr. 
Whitmore, the Medical Officer of Health, has, 
however, given so complete an examination of all 
the questions bearing on the health of the people, 
and discussed so satisfactorily the applications of 
science available, that we deem it important, in the 
interest of the health and safety of large masses of 
the population, to direct attention to his Report. 

Tue first meeting of the Association Frangaise 
pour ’Avancement des Sciences, at Bourdeaux, 
was opened on Thursday, the 5th. The inau- 
gural address was delivered by M. de Quatrefages, 
M. Claude Bernard being ill. The experiment 
has proved a most successful one. The number 
of members amounted to 800. The sectional 
proceedings took place in the Ecole Philoma- 
tique ; the general meetings in the Grand Théatre; 
and the foyer of the theatre was fitted up as 
a reception-room. Among the foreigners present 
were Dr. Gladstone, Prof. Odling, M. Stas, of 
Brussels, Signor Respighi, M. Von Baumhauer, 
Signor Tubino, and Chevalier da Silva. 

Tue discovery of some remarkable masses of 





meteoric iron towards the end of last year in 
Greenland excited much attention. Several of these 
large masses were brought to Sweden by Baron 
von Otter, Commander of the Swedish Expedition, 
of which we gave a notice at the time. Prof, 
Nordenskjéld has communicated to the Geologica} 
Society a paper maintaining his view of the 
meteoric origin of these masses, all of which have 
the usual composition of meteorites—one of them, 
however, containing nearly 5 per cent. of organic 
matter. Prof. Blomstrand, in the Berichte der 
Deutschen Chemischen Gessellschaft xu Derlin, zives 
his analysis of this. It had the following com- 
position : carbon, 63°64; hydrogen, 3°55 ; oxygen, 
32°81. Prof. Wohler, in Liebig’s Annalen, states 
that when heated those meteorites evolved more 
than one hundred times their volume of carbonic 
oxide, mixed with a little carbonic acid. These 
results appear to show the necessity of a yet more 
searching inquiry. 

THe International Statistical Congress com- 
menced, at St. Petersburg, on the 23rd of August, 
and ended on the 28th. The meeting was well 
attended, important social questions were dis- 
cussed, and the entertainments given to the foreign 
members were of the most splendid character. 

Tue Journal of the Franklin Institute, for 
August, gives the concluding Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Franklin Institute, ‘On the Mode of 
Determining the Horse-power of Engines,’ which is 
of considerable interest to engineers; and also the 
continuation of ‘ Experiments on Various Coals of 
the Carboniferous and Cretaceous Periods, made 
by the Chief Engineer of the United States Navy. 


Mr. Davip Brooks read a paper before the 
Meteorological Section of the Franklin Institute, 
‘On Lightning and Lightning Rods, in which 
occurs the following important statement:—“I do 
not say that a greater proportion of buildings 
having lightning rods are destroyed or injured 
than of those not having them, although those 
making careful observations do give that as a result 
of their statistics. I shall undertake to show that 
this difficulty consists in the defective connexion 
of those plates with the earth; and also that with 
proper connexion with the earth they are almost, 
if not an absolute means of protection.” 

L’Institut, for September 4th, states that M. 
Claudet communicated to the Academy of Sciences, 
on the 2nd of September, some notes ‘On the 
Cupreous Pyrites of Spain and Portugal,’ which 
contain a certain proportion of silver and gold. 
All these metals are now profitably extracted at 
works in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, whereas 
but recently they were all lost. 

Tue members of the Académie des Sciences, at 
the conclusion of their meeting on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, presented to M. Chevreul a medal, “en 
témoignage d’estime pour ses travaux et d’afiec- 
tion pour sa personne, sans attendre la date de sa 
cinquantaine académique, qui n/’arrivera qu’en 
1876.” The medal, says L’Institut, represents the 
works of this illustrious chemist, who carries s0 
easily the weight of his eighty-six years. 

Aw excursion to Vesuvius, after the eruption of 
April, 1872, by M. Henri de Saussure, forms an 
interesting paper in the Journal de Geneve. 








FINE ARTS 


— a 


Church Organs : their Position and Construe- 
tion. With an Appendix, containing some 
Account of the Medieval Organ Case still 
existing at Old Radnor, South Wales. By 
Frederick Heathcote Sutton. (Rivingtons.) 

THE worst of Mr. Sutton’s subject is, as he 

seems to have discovered, that there is very 

little to be said about it. The history of 
church organs, as he understands it, is a brief 
one. Few ancient instruments remain ; still 
fewer of these relics are Gothic in design; 
and, we believe, not a single example exists of an 
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organ of a pure style. And yet there are ample 
materials for illustrating the form and character 
of theseinstruments, beginning with the account 
in Vitruvius of the hydraulic organ, which was 
solong in vogue. Oneof these existed at Malmes- 
bury until the twelfth century, sounded, how- 
ever, by means of steam issuing from brass 
tubes. The instrument seems due to Byzan- 
tium. The pneumatic organ, if we may trust 
the representation on the obelisk of Theodo- 
sius, was little more than a stand of pipes, 
with a very obvious bellows attached, and of 
comparatively small size ; but in the tenth cen- 
tury, organs proper, and on a considerable 
scale, are known to have existed, e.g., that at 
Winchester, which required seventy strong 
men to work its bellows, and comprised four 
hundred pipes. Some modern writers on the 
subject seem to suspect, although they hardly 
openly say so, that these medizval instruments 
produced a diabolical uproar rather than music. 
While there can be no doubt that some of 
them must have been fearful machines, yet, 
on the other hand, it is unquestionable that 
not a few charmed their hearers. There 
are numerous representations of the fixed 
medizeval organ; and of that beautiful instru- 
ment, the regal or hand organ, the paintings, 
illuminations, and sculptures are, happily, 
almost countless. The pictures of Fra Ange- 
lico alone would supply many examples. 
One appears in that noble composition, 
the decoration of the tympan in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Jago de Compostella. These 
regals were used with other instruments in the 
minstrels’ galleries of our churches, as in 
Exeter Cathedral. The larger organs had 
larger accommodation, as in the once beau- 
tiful gallery in the church of St. Martin 
at Ypres, a superb relic, which was wantonly 
destroyed not many years ago. Another, but 
very different organ-gallery, was destroyed at 
St. Peter’s, Mancroft, Norwich, not long ago. 

Mr. Sutton states that as the history of the 
organ has been written by competent autho- 
rities of late years, he has not attempted to deal 
with the subject; still we think he might have 
treated of the architecture of the organ in a 
more complete manner than he has done. 
There was no need for an apology for a writer 
who could supply good counsel or new facts 
on the subject, and the examples of bad taste 
in organ architecture are numerous enough to 
make learned lucubrations and critical acumen 
welcome. Mr. Sutton prefers to deal with the 
present use and arrangement of the organ, 
rather than with its history. He will, doubt- 
less, think ill of us when we avow a preference 
for the old-fashioned overture organ-loft, which 
need not necessarily be ill-designed. The ancient 
custom of placing the instrument and the 
singers in the same place enhanced the musical 
effect, and presented a grand architectural 
opportunity, such as no other position affords. 
We shall probably return to it before many 
years are past, notwithstanding which our 
essayist rather oddly talks of “the happy 
change for the better, which, during the 
last thirty years, has been coming over our 
Services (and) has given a new character to 
our Church plans and arrangements.” Mr. 
Sutton lets us know his ecclesiological views, 
to say nothing of his opinions on matters 
clerical and ceremonial, when he says that 
“the best position for the Organ is, without 
doubt, the eastern end of the choir-sittings. 





It would, thus arranged, generally occupy the 
centre of the chancel wall, north or south, and 
might project from one to two feet into the 
chancel,” “in fact, the less the organ projects 
from the wall the better.” We agree with the 
latter opinion, and consider the sacrifice of 
power and place for the instrument abso- 
lutely unreasonable, notwithstanding temporary 
fashion. The practice occasionally followed 
of putting an organ at the east end of one of 
the aisles of a church is not a desirable one, 
unless, indeed, the singers follow the organist, 
a desertion of the chancel which is always stren- 
uously opposed by those who share our author's 
views, architectural as well as ecclesiastical. 
As the object of shifting the music to the chancel 
is obvious, it is not surprising that many changes 
of this sort have been made in England, but 
rarely, if ever, as we feel, with good results. 
On the Continent, strange to say, such changes 
are comparatively unknown. In Paris, not long 
since, we heard the noble organ of St. Paul 
from the western gallery of that church, and 
wished that no alteration had been made in 
quasi-Protestant churches. 

Some bits of advice given. by our author 
are good, such as never to place the feet of the 
pipes of an organ less than seven feet above 
the ground; again, he is right in saying “a 
carefully-designed and well-arranged instrument 
will never look out of place, even if it be made 
of the plainest materials. Besides, a well- 
designed organ can be enriched at any time.” 
Beyond such common-sense counsel such as 
these, we do not find much of value in Mr. 
Sutton’s essay; as to his illustrations, their 
designing is worthy of praise, excepting 
always his attempt to convert the fine organs 
of the eighteenth century into what he seems to 
suppose may be taken for medieval works. 
One only of these attempts approaches success, 
and that is the least truly medizval of the 
four instances. 

The Appendix, which describes the organ- 
case at Old Radnor, a curious and valuable 
example of debased Gothic, is chiefly acceptable 
on account of its illustrations. 








A Series of Photographs, from the Collections 
in the British Museum. First Series. In 
Seven Parts. By 8. Thompson. (Mansell 
& Co.) 

(Second Notice.) 

How far advanced the Egyptians were in the 

art of sculpture may be judged from No. 201, 

which gives a view of the Egyptian Room, 

looking south. This room contains a black 
granite statue of Amenophis the Third, and the 
noble red granite lions of the same monarch, 
and a figure discovered by Belzoni, which is 
supposed to be a miniature representation of 
the great Memnon. It was found near the 
remains of the Memnon, not far from the spot 
where several statues of Pasht, of the finest 
kind, were discovered. This seated figure, a 
masterpiece of sculpture in its way, is defective 
only in the hands, which are stiff and un- 
couthly placed. Yet uncouthness is by 
no means a necessity of Egyptian design, as 
numerous examples here suffice to prove. The 
knees, the shoulders, the upper arms and 
elbows are beautifully modelled. It is hard 
to think that the face of this statue and that 
of the head (Museum, No. 6) in breecia, of 
this series, No. 209, also called Amenophis 





the Third, represent the same person. The 
forms of the cheeks and the noses are quite 
different, and the general contours are those 
of men of different families. There is a lime- 
stone bust of Amenophis the Third with the 
ureus and head-dress, which shows that the 
forms appropriate to sculpture in granite were 
not changed when a softer material was in 
hand; it is No. 210 of this series, No. 30 
in the British Museum. This bust—it was 
probably part of a sitting statue—has fur- 
nished Mr. Thompson with an opportunity for 
an admirable photograph, in which, however, 
we should have preferred a light background. 

The lion which appears again singly in No. 
207, is one of those which are commonly 
called Lord Prudhoe’s lions, because the late 
(4th) Duke of Northumberland brought them 
to England in 1832. They were found at 
Mount Barkal, in Upper Nubia. They are 
among the noblest examples of sculpture 
applied to animal forms, and extremely 
interesting to us as showing how far the habit 
of conventionally dealing with human forms, 
under those rules which the Egyptians prac- 
tised, influenced the carver of animals. They 
belong to the same period as the statues of 
Pasht and the busts of Amenophis the Third. 
Amenophis dedicated these lions to his 
grandfather, Ra-neb-ma. We see at once that 
the sculptor was comparatively at liberty, and 
yet convention had much power over him. That 
spiritualinspiration which so profoundly affects 
us when contemplating the statues of Pasht 
of this period, the suavity of several of the so- 
called statues of Amenophis himself, could not 
be expected here, and are not to be found ; 
but there is a noble animal ideal distinguish- 
able in these magnificent lions: the repose of 
prodigious strength is marked in the loung- 
ing attitude of the mighty shoulders: the 
lean flanks seem capable of inspiration, while 
the legs and feet are enough to prove the skill 
of the sculptor. They are far more realistic 
than the statues of kings which surround 
them, yet they belong to the severest and 
finest period of Egyptian sculpture. 

If we do not fail to bear in mind how 
ancient they are, we may profitably compare 
these masterpieces of a style in which freedom, 
realism, and nature were exceptional, with 
the so-called “Lion of Cnidus.” Realism has 
become animalism in the hands of the Greek 
sculptor, whose work (No. 724 of this series) 
shows that he had not inherited the feeling 
for physical beauty, the love of finish, and the 
learning which characterize even the emasculated 
art of Halicarnassus. The false, affected, 
stagey head of Aisculapius, from the Blacas 
Collection (No. 725 of this series), the original 
being now in the Mausoleum Gallery, is another 
example of the decline of Greek Art. While 
the Lion of Cnidus illustrates the corruption of 
all that was fine in Ionian sculpture, the 
head proves the degradation of that school 
which only a century and a half before had 
culminated in the Parthenon. What Guido 
was to Raphael, such was the carver—one 
could hardly call him a sculptor—of these 
heads when compared with the sculptors of 
the Panathenaic marbles. Placed together in 
the Museum as are the examples of the 
perfection and of the decline of Greek sculp- 
ture, it is the duty of the critic to call atten- 
tion to the fact that a considerable number 
of our later acquisitions are not models 
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to be imitated. Like the lately - received 
Ephesian carvings, they are of importance 
from an archeological point of view only, yet 
even in this respect they are inferior to the 
sculptures from the Sacred Way of Branchide, 
represented in the views of the Lycian 
Room, Nos. 603, 604, 605, and 607. Itisa 
mistake to place examples of the fall of 
Greek Art by the side of her triumphs; 
and the want of a clear arrangement of 
the sculptures in the British Museum is much 
to be lamented; for the galleries there are 
the best schools we possess for imparting a 
knowledge of sculpture, and yet it requires an 
education before they can be made good use 
of. It is one of the advantages of a large 
series of photographs like the present that a 
chronological arrangement is attainable by its 
aid. 

The arrangement in the Museum itself 
is most defective. We enter the sculpture 
galleries by a half-darkened chamber, 
due to the exigencies of pseudo-Greek archi- 
tecture. In this gloomy region, where 
space is so precious, are rows of late Roman 
sculptures; next are the Townley marbles, 
which are of nearly all periods, chiefly 
late and Roman, mixed with the unequal 
but meritorious Farnese marbles; we have 
a glimpse of Assyria on our right, and, 
between Lycia and Branchide, we pass 
on to Halicarnassus; then comes the 
glory of Greek art in the Elgin Room, 
with the Cnidian Lion to make it appear 
more glorious; from these we _ reach 
Phigaleia, mixed with more of late Rome, 
till, catching glimpses of Assyria on either 
hand, we pass, with a knowledge that Per- 
sepolis and Sasa are downstairs, and Roman 
Carthage in the cellars, between two enormous 
busts, to the most precious remains of Egyp- 
tian design in an archeological point of view 
that exist. From the front of these stretch to 
right and left the finest collection of Egyptian 
works of which the world can boast. Let it 
be hoped that when the stuffed elephants, 
cameleopards, and walruses are safely installed 
at South Kensington, a fit chronological 
arrangement of our collection may be carried 
out; something might then be done towards 
making use of the staircase and hall of the 
Museum. 

Among the most interesting examples 
before us is that numbered 213 (Museum, 
No. 36), a group of two seated figures, in 
calcareous stone, an officer of high rank 
and his wife and sister. This shows much 
simplicity, but nothing that can fairly be 
called stiffness of design: would that half our 
portraits were as well designed! The lady 
has both her hands upon her lap, and the left 
hand of her companion is clasped in hers; 
his right hand is placed on the arm of his 
chair. The group is a fine one in every way. 
The costume vies in elegance with anything 
man has invented; while the chairs are 
worthy of the Egyptians, which is saying 
all that can be said for the work of the 


ablest of chair-designing peoples. The 
figures are evidently portraits, and are 


quite different from the royal and devotional 
statues to which we have before referred ; not 
only is there character in both, but there is at 
once a likeness between the two faces and an 
individuality in each. It is interesting to 
observe how, in B.c.- 1300, the Egyptians 





treated simple likenesses. The oldest known 
portrait in Greek art is the marble statue of 
Apollo, dedicated by Chares, No. 614, which 
was placed on the Sacred Way leading to the 
temple of the god at Branchide, one of 
two lines which, in a fashion similar to, 
if not copied from, that of Egyptian archi- 
tects, ushered the visitor to the gate of the 
temple. Whatever we may think of the claims 
made for this statue as a portrait—and that 
they are exceptional will be admitted by those 
who see it has no head—there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that it is of supreme interest. 

No series among those before us possesses 
more historical importance than the Assyrian 
(Part III.). It includes the whole series of bas- 
reliefs from Kouyunjik, or Ancient Nineveh, 
and other places of the same order; and, for 
purposes of study and illustration, the photo- 
graphs are quite as useful as the originals. 
The stains of fire appear on certain slabs, and 
the astonishingly minute enrichments of the 
costumes are equally recognizable. The division 
comprises not only the sculptured marbles, 
bas-reliefs, and statues, but the inscriptions 
on prisms, obelisks, slabs, tablets, cylinders, 
bronzes, glass, ivories, &c. 

Part IY. consists of Greek works, and is an 
inexhaustible treasury of Art. We have not 
only the sculptures from Branchide, c. 500 B.c., 
but the Panathenaic statues, metopes, and 
frieze. The student can have, for a small price, 
a complete series of these transcripts, the excel- 
lence and fidelity of which are beyond question. 
In our youthful days it was thought a great 
matter to obtain John Henning’s pretty and 
cleverly made restoration of the frieze, the 
moulds for which he carved very neatly in 
slate ; now, we may have the things as they 
are—the exfoliation of the surface of the 
marble, the shattered spaces which violence has 
produced, the channels which rain has worn, 
along with the most exquisite details of the 
sculptor’s work, the modelling of the surfaces, 
the pulsing veins, the creases in the skins of 
men and beasts, the stviw of the marble itself. 
One only wishes that the uncouth numbers 
which inconsiderate custodians of these marbles 
haveallowed to be painted on the works could be 
obliterated, together with the staring inscrip- 
tions, “‘ Pediment of the Parthenon,” &c., which 
annoy one so much in the Museum itself. It 
would be well, too, if the pedantry which has 
not unfrequently crept in and permitted such 
terms as “peribolus” could be checked. 
The Greek series before us deals with engraved 
stones, in copying which casts have been em- 
ployed,—bronzes, a superb and comparatively 
little appreciated collection of examples,— 
painted and other vases,—figures and glass. 
The Etruscan division is rich in illustrations 
of goldsmiths’ work, bronzes, &c. The Roman 
series in this magnificent display we can but 
praise in general terms, nor can we dwell on 
that which not unworthily represents the 
antiquities of Britain and foreign medizval 
Art. Everybody concerned in the preparation 
of this extraordinary venture—which, we under- 
stand, is originally due to individual enter- 
prise—has done his best. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Tue Marquis of Bute has engaged Mr. Burges 
to design decorations for the cabin of the steamer 
Glamorgan, launched the other day at Renfrew, 
and intended to sail between Cardiff and New 





York. It is not often that we hear of a leadin 
architect being employed on such work; ap 
it is odd to find the same artist engaged in 
such a task and in decorating St. Paul’s. As Mr 
Burges understands the theory amd principles of 
decoration, and possesses great fersility of resource, 
no one, except those who cannot shake off the 
trammels of convention and red tape, doubts his 
success in both cases. 


So many cathedrals, churches, and private man. 
sions of historical interest have been destroyed or 
seriously injured by the same accident as that which 
imperilled Canterbury Cathedral the other day, 
that it would be easy for an actuary to esti- 
mate the probable duration of the buildings 
which remain. The laws of averages might 
be invoked to tell how many years may elapse 
before the roof of Westminster Abbey, if not the 
whole church, will perish, owing to the large 
amount of timber employed in the roofs of the 
triforium. The Abbey is peculiarly obnoxious to 
fire. Westminster Abbey itself has had a 
narrow escape ; and only the other day a 
cathedral in an eastern county, hardly inferior 
to the metropolitan church, was in similar 
peril. Mr. Aubrey Moriarty, in a letter to the 
Times, has wisely pointed out the nature of the 
evil, and suggested an apparently complete pro- 
tection against such risks. To cover the plumbers’ 
fire-pot with wire gauze would be a practical device, 


Tue recent catastrophe at Canterbury will doubt- 
less cause an appeal for public aid to replace the 
roof. No one would be astonished if the Dean 
and Chapter were so far to “improve the occasion” 
as to ask for money to enable them to do some 
thing more than merely repair,—to fill windows 
with stained glass, cover the floor with mosaics, 
or something of that kind. We trust the world 
will turn a deaf ear to any such proposal, and 
leave those who are culpable to suffer what they 
are well able to endure. 








MUSIC 


—_~o— 


BALLADS AND SONGS. 

1. The Warning Call. By Miss De Crespigny. 
(Ollivier.) 

2. Not Lost. By Henry Russell. (Cramer & Co.) 

3. The Round of Life. By E. T. Wedmore. 
(Bristol, Brunt & Sons.) 

4, Joy will come To-morrow. 
(Cramer & Co.) 

5. Watching and Wishing. By J. J. Beard. 
(Hutchings & Romer.) 

6. O, give me back the Golden Days. By G. Sconcia. 
(Cramer & Co.) 

7 El Dorado, By Ursula. 

8. Choose now your Valentine. 
(Same publishers.) 

9. The King and the Beagar Maid. 
Levey. (Duff & Stewart.) 


Tue first two of this set of songs may be classed 
as religious, and the next two as quasi-sacred. 
They evince little emotion, and less thought. Miss 
De Crespigny’s song is a hymn-tune, pleasing, if 
not original. Mr. Russell, in ‘ Not Lost,’ produces 
something which is more like a song. It is well 
shaped and well accompanied. Mr. Wedmore is 
not so experienced in the technique of a song as 
he might be: he means well, and with more heed 
for law, and a better method, he may command 
attention, and write that which will be liked. Of 
Mr. J. J. Monk’s song we can really say nothing. 
He may have derived personal enjoyment from 
writing it, but that is the only gratification it is 
likely to create. Mr. Beard is quite unequal to the 
proper setting of Charlotte Bronté’s fanciful lyric. 
He cannot comprehend its character nor illustrate 
a single point. Signor Sconcia has completed a 
common thing in a common way; but his work is 
not slovenly; and, for anything we know, he may 
yet give us better things in a better way. The 
Gallant Knight of Edgar Poe deserves more imagi- 


By J. J. Monk. 


(Same publishers.) 
By C. E. Horn. 


By W. ©. 
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native treatment than Ursula has bestowed upon 
him. Ursula must not seek for her El Dorado in 
ballad-writing. The song by the late Mr. Horn is 
altogether rococo. The musical world can get on 
yery well without such réchauffés. No.9 is Mr. 
Halliday’s ballad-song in the new drama of 
‘Rebecca,’ to which Mr. Levey has attached a 
lively tune. 








WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Ir is not particularly satisfactory to find that, 
despite the one hundred and forty-nine meetings 
of the Three Choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and 
Gloucester, church music,—so far as_ its 
highest form is concerned, that of the oratorio 
service,—is still solely dependent on the works of 
German composers. Without Handel and Haydn, 
Mozart and Mendelssohn, Bach and Beethoven, 
what would the cathedral programmes be? In 
executive skill our progress has been immense : 
choral singing is yearly improving, instru- 
mental ability is widely extending, but in 
sacred composition it is otherwise; even the 
modern anthem writer is far distanced by his fore- 
fathers, and it is difficult to find even a musician 
who can write a good psalm, simple as the process 
may appear. With chamber composition, with 
orchestral pieces, with secular music generally, 
we certainly get on better, and we have a speciality 
in our ballads and glees. It has been asserted 
that music with the Germans is a faith; that 
they study it in truth and spirit ; but that 
with the English the cultivation of it is based 
mainly on the commercial principle,—that it is 
a trading speculation. There is exaggeration in 
this way of accounting for our musical in- 
competency; but there is one material advan- 
tage we can claim over our continental competitors, 
namely, we have the gift of appreciation. With 
due submission to Teutonic authority, we have a 
right to state that we discovered Handel if we did 
not precisely invent him, and that we were not slow 
to recognize Haydn, inasmuch as we invited him 
here to write symphonies. We valued Mozart 
and Hummel, not to mention the reception accorded 
to Spohr; we gave Beethoven commissions 
for compositions, and we _ recognized with 
alacrity and joy the genius of Men- 
delssohn. England’s appreciative powers prove 
that. we are a musical people, and we have reason 
to be proud of our festivals,—those periodical 
gatherings where, if there be a superabundance 
in the supply of sweet sounds, Art in its highest 
form can be listened to. Germany only followed 
in our wake in the institution of musical festivals ; 
France ignores them still, for we do not regard 
their Orpheonistic Societies for competition as 
worthy of imitation. The modern Rhine meetings 
are not to be compared with even our Three 
Choir ones, and we do not cite the latter as our 
best when we have Birmingham and Norwich in 
the field. 

We may err on the side of excess in the supply 
of musical matter at these performances, but 
what a mass of vocal and instrumental talent is 
assembled on such occasions! Worcester has 
had this week a meeting of average attraction. 
There was no attempt made at novelty, because, 
as Bach’s ‘ Passion’ music was introduced for the 
first time in the “faithful city,” (Floreat semper 
fidelis civitas is the motto of the town arms,) 
Mr. Done, the conductor, very properly devoted 
to careful rehearsals the greater portion of the 
little time. given to trials. The second 
Mass by Hummel (No. 2 in £ flat, Op. 80) 
also required extra preparation, and we shall be 
much mistaken if the production of this clever 
work has not the effect of rehabilitating that 
eminent composer and pianist in this country. 
He has been unaccountably overlooked during 
the reign of the “ugly” school. It is all very 
well to be pushing Schubert and Schumann 
forward, and agitating for Wagner ; but the taste 
for the melodious, the pure, the elegant, and the 
refined, has not yet been extinguished by extrava- 
gance and exaggeration. It must be recollected that 
Hummel was the pet pupil of Mozart; and that as a 





pianist he was preferred to Beethoven—a preference 
which caused a feud between them, only extinguished 
by a touching death-bed reconciliation. Moreover, 
Hummel was the teacher of Meyerbeer. We have 
associated the name of the Presburg musician 
principally with his Septuor in p minor, but Mrs. 
Anderson during her career played Hummel’s 
concertos and rondos admirably. She has, however, 
found but one follower, Madame Arabella Goddard. 
Hummel’s church music is gracefully flowing and 
inspiring ; his “O Salutaris,” in the Mass in B flat, 
isagem. Cherubini had the highest opinion of 
Hummel’s compositions, and introduced them in 
the Conservatoire at Paris in 1806. Besides, there 
are other reasons why England should not forget 
Hummel; he was twice in this country, and 
on his early visit as a boy prodigy to Edin- 
burgh, he published his first work, a theme 
with variations, which was dedicated to Queen 
Charlotte. The inventors of the startling 
school of pianoforte playing, Thalberg, Liszt, 
Czerny, &c., caused Hummel to be neglected ; 
yet he was himself the founder of a style, for in 
his Pianoforte Method he laid down novel and 
admirable rules for fingering. He was Kapell- 
meister at Stuttgart and Weimar; but it was in 
Vienna that he trained so many first-class 
pianists. His opera, ‘Mathilde de Guise,’ 
maintains its position in the German répertoire ; 
although it is on his sacred works and pianoforte 
pieces that Hummel’s fame will mainly rest. It is to 
be hoped that his three Masses will be introduced 
in London by the societies which practise the 
highest kinds of devotional music. 

Mr. Sims Reeves has not sung at Worcester 
this week, being detained in Spa, by catarrh. 
The Stewards did not withhold this informa- 
tion to the last moment, as is too often done at 
our Opera-houses, when leading singers are “ indis- 
posed,” but they published and distributed the 
medical certificate the day before the meeting 
commenced. As Mr. Vernon Rigby and Mr. 
Lloyd were engaged, the music assigned to Mr. 
Sims Reeyes was undertaken by them. The first 
part of the ‘ Elijah’ was sung by Mr. Lloyd, and 
the second one by Mr. Vernon Rigby. Mdlle. 
Tietjens and Madame Lemmens divided the 
soprano music; Madame Patey and Miss Alice 
Fairman the contralto pieces, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas gave the numbers not specially included 
in the trying music of the ‘Prophet, which was 
assigned to Mr. Santley. With the exception of the 
new and promising contralto, Miss Alice Fairman, 
and the equally promising tenor, Mr. Lloyd, the solo 
singers were all nearly as well known in Worcester 
as in London ; the young lady hasa fine voice, with 
rich sonorous lower notes ; the tenor pronounces 
well, declaims distinctly, and sings expressively. 
The tempi were, on the whole, steadily taken. 
Mendelssohn abolished the Cathedral drag- 
ging of the olden period, which was assumed 
to be solemn and imposing, but which was 
awfully slow and stupid, besides being dull and 
monotonous. The choralists betrayed now and 
then a tendency to shout, and the equal balance of 
voices was scarcely secured—the altos being the best 
—the basses were weak and somewhat coarse. The 
orchestral playing, with M. Sainton as the vigorous 
chef @attaque, was excellent. The arrangement 
of the executive was, however, susceptible of im- 
provement,—the performers were too much huddled 
together, and the instrumentalists were placed too 
prominently in the front: the quartet and the 
first violins ought, of course, always to be well 
formed, but the choralists might be flanked with 
some of the double basses and the brass. 

Nothing has militated more against the popu- 
larity of ‘Samson,’ ‘Solomon,’ and other oratorios 
of Handel, than the radically bad books which he 
set, despite his thorough acquaintance with the 
Bible, of which he used to boast. It is really sur- 
prising how Handel could have tolerated the 
massacre of Milton by Narburgh Hamilton. It 
is the more to be regretted, because Handel’s 
belief that ‘Samson’ is nearly equal to the 
‘Messiah,’ is by no means exaggerated. There are 
sublime moments in ‘Samson’; it is dramati- 





cally descriptive music, every word having been 
carefully considered in the notation. The chorus, 
“ Fix’d in his everlasting seat,” has not its supe- 
rior in all his oratorios,—it is superhuman in 
tonality by the simplest means, but the antago- 
nistic words exchanged between the two choirs 
are palpably absurd and profane. The glean- 
ings at Wednesday’s execution of the oratorio in 
Worcester seem to have been dictated by a desire 
to propitiate the leading singers rather than to 
embody a coherent notion of Samson's career. 
There was some very fine singing from Mr. Vernon 
Rigby and Mr. Santley in overcoming difficult 
divisions, and the high notes of Madame Lemmens 
served her in the bravura of “ Let the bright sera- 
phim,” in which, however, the trumpet obbligato of 
Mr. T. Harper had the better of the coalition, 
or vocal and trumpet “dual,” as it has been 
termed. This has been the case whenever he has 
accompanied a singer native or foreign. The grand 
voice of Madame Patey, which only requires 
intensity of expression to be perfect, was advan- 
tageously heard. 

Hummel’s Mass ought to have preceded the 
‘Samson’ selection : Madame Lemmens, Miss Alice 
Fairman, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Santley, 
were the soloists, the weight of the music, however, 
falling on the soprano and tenor. During the 
“Gloria,” the “Credo,” and the “Sanctus,” the 
auditory—we mean the congregation—stood. The 
first and second portions of the ‘ Creation’ ended 
a lengthy performance. 

The sermon of the Rev. Dr. Barry (the Canon 
in residence), on Tuesday morning, at the early 
service in the Cathedral, celebrated in the 
Lady Chapel, as the choir was closed, was 
remarkable in many respects. His text was 
from Exodus xii. 26, the concluding words of the 
verse, “What mean ye by this service,” which 
he applied in three ways: to the Cathedral 
services, which he considered ought to be improved, 
and, judging by the very bad musical execution of 
the Three Choirs before he ascended the pulpit, 
his opinion is quite correct; secondly, to ora- 
torio services, which he advocated ; and, lastly, 
quoad the diocesan charities. It is curious 
enough to find the Canon in direct oppo- 
sition to the proprietor of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
(Earl Dudley), who offered to complete the resto- 
ration of Worcester Cathedral, provided the Dean 
and Chapter would forbid the performance of the 
oratorios within its walls. 

There was another casualty amongst the artists, 
as Malle. Tietjens was unable to appear, owing to 
illness, at the second concert on Wednesday 
evening. 

We must defer till next week a few supplemen- 
tary notes on the evening concerts, and on some 
other features of the morning performances, which 
ended yesterday (Friday) with the customary 
giving of the ‘Messiah.’ The officials say that 
financially the Worcester Festival will prove 
successful. 








Musical Gossip. 

THE programme of the second of the “ People’s 
Concerts” at the Royal Albert Hall, on the 9th 
inst., is worthy of notice, inasmuch as there is 
something like an attempt at classification of the 
music. At the general run of what are called 
“Miscellaneous Concerts,” the position and pre- 
tension of the solo singer are consulted 
rather than the character of the compositions and 
their respective relations as regards tonality, so 
that there is often a succession of pieces in the 
same key. The domain of music is wide 
enough to glean from, and a conductor's duty 
ought to be to present’ contrasts and to secure 
variety. Leading singers confine their réper- 
toire within the narrowest compass, especially 
when their “royalty” rights are to be consulted. 
We cannot affirm that the selection on the 9th inst. 
was a model one; the mixture was odd enough, but 
the scheme indicated purpose, and it may lead in 
time to some improvement in “miscellaneous” 
concoctions. Part the First was devoted to “ Early 
English Songs,” at the head of which announce- 
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ment appeared Bach’s Fugue in @ on the organ. 
Surely an English overture might easily have been 
found. The ‘Tempest’ music, by Purcell and Dr. 
Arne, is always welcome; and the nautical and 
national compositions by our famed tenor, Braham, 
still preserve their popularity. The old ditty, 
‘The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington,’ and Jackson’s 
expressive duet, “ Love in thine eyes,” remain per- 
manent favourites. Moore, Lover, and Burns are 
representative poets, of course, whenever Irish and 
Scotch melodies are to be heard. Organ and con- 
certina solos, executed by Mr. John C. Ward, and 
pianoforte pieces by Herr Sauerbrey, sufficed to 
relieve the vocalization, which was sustained by 
Miss Katherine Poyntz, Madame Sauerbrey, Mr. 
Raynham, and Mr. Lander. These “ People’s Con- 
certs” have been highly successful, and have 
tended to revive the taste for the British ballad, 
glee, and madrigal. 


TueEscope ofthe proposed operatic concerts, under 
the direction of Mr. Mapleson, at the Royal Albert 
Hall, have been expanded, and they are now 
called a Grand Musical Festival for the 23rd, 
25th, and 27th inst., following the Norwich Festival. 
Oratorio will be presented, but surely not solely 
with the Italian Opera-house artists, for we find 
only the names of Mesdames Tietjens, Sinico, 
Murska, and Trebelli-Bettini; Signor Italo Cam- 
panini, Agnesi, Mendioroz, Borella, Zoboli, Cam- 
pobello, and Foli; and to the majority of these 
singers the sacred works, at least of Handel and 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven and Haydn, must be 
quite unknown. Mr. W. G. Cusins is to be the 
conductor. 


As announced last week, the seventeenth 
series of the Saturday Afternoon Crystal Palace 
Concerts will be commenced on the Sth of 
October, and terminate on the 26th of April, 
1873. Amongst the works specified in the cir- 
cular, to be produced for the first time at 
Sydenham are, a MS. work for the orchestra by 
Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, Symphonies in £ flat, 
by Mozart (1773), and in B flat, MS., by Schubert. 
The nine Beethoven Symphonies will be executed 
in rotation, the Serenade by Brahms, in b, and 
the routine répertotre of other symphony writers. 
The choral compositions will be Mendelssohn’s 
‘St. Paul, Sir W. S. Bennett’s ‘ May Queen,’ Mr. 
Sullivan’s ‘Te Deum,’ and Schumann’s ‘ Paradise 
and the Peri.’ Solo instrumental productions by 
Mozart (his last concerto in B flat), Beethoven’s 
Rondo in B flat (posthumous), and Rubenstein 
(concerto D minor) are promised. Herr Manns 
will continue to be the conductor. 


M. Favre has re-appeared at the Grand Opéra 
in Paris as Don Juan, having a new Leporello in 
M. Gailhard, who achieved a success. The cast 
of the new opera, ‘La Coupe du Roi de Thule,’ 
includes Mesdames Bloch, Gueymard, MM. Richard, 
Faure, and Bataille. 

M. VerGcer has issued a circular, specifying a 
long list of works to be selected from during his 
forthcoming season, which will begin on the Ist of 
October and end on the 30th of April. We may 
notice that there are many among them which de- 
serve the attention of our Impresarios, such as 
the ‘Lohengrin’ of Herr Wagner, the ‘ Templario’ 
(‘Ivanhoe’) of Nicolai, the ‘ Precauzione’ of Signor 
Petrella, the ‘Nina Pazza per Amore’ of Coppola, 
the ‘Caterina Cornaro’ and ‘ Marino Faliero’ of 
Donizetti, ‘Il Re Teodoro’ of Paesiello, ‘ Matilde 
di Shabron,’ ‘ Mosé,’ ‘ Zelmira,’ ‘La Donna del 
Lago’ of Rossini, ‘La Clemenza di Tito’ and ‘ Cosi 
fan Tutte’ of Mozart, ‘La Serva Padrona’ of Per- 
golese, ‘La Vestale’ of Mercadante, &c. 


By pleading that her contract with M. Verger 
was only a verbal one, Madame Marie Sasse has 
escaped from the consequences of her exploit at 
Rouen, where she sang at a star engagement 
whilst stating in Paris that she had a cold, which 
incapacitated her from doing her duty at the 
Italian Opera-house. The Court reluctantly non- 
suited the director, and cautioned him to make 
written contracts for the future with his prime 
donne. 





M. OrrenpacH has a new one-act operetta 
ready for the Paris Bouffes, called ‘Pomme d’Api.’ 

At the charitable concert at Trouville, got up 
by Madame Thiers on the 7th inst., the chief 
singers were Mdlle. Rosina Bloch, M. Richard 
(the new tenor), and M. Faure. 

Two new operas are in preparation in Italy, one 
by the veteran, Signor Lauro Rossi (Principal of 
the Naples Conservatorium), called ‘La Contessina 
di Mons,’ the libretto by Signor Marco d’Arienzo, 
based on M. Sardou’s ‘ Patrie,’ and the other by 
Signor Cagnoni, ‘ Francesca di Rimini.’ 

Avr the Berlin Opera-house, on the 28th of 
August, the anniversary of the birth of Goethe 
was celebrated by a performance of his ‘ Faust,’ 
with musical illustrations by Prince Radziwill and 
the late Lindpaintner, of Stuttgard. We presume 
Berlioz and M. Gounod were ignored as being 
Frenchmen, and Spohr was passed over because 
his opera is based on the “ Dr. Faust” legend, and 
not on Goethe’s play. 

TuE double Exhibitions, in Milan, of Fine Arts, 
Ancient and Modern, have caused activity in the 
Opera-houses : at the Scala, a ballet, ‘Bianca di 
Nevers,’ based on the ‘ Bossu’ of Paul Féval, has 
been produced by the choregraphist, Signor 
Pratesii The new Teatro al Foro Bonaparte 
(larger than the Scala) will be opened with 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ Ugonotti.’ 

Tue formation ofa Bach Society, in Madrid, forthe 
study and execution of the works of the great German 
mastermind, is, indeed, a remarkable event. We 
should not be surprised if the ‘Passione’ music 
should accompany the performance of the Passion 
Plays in Spain, which are as remarkable as those in 
the Bavarian Tyrol. In Barcelona it is the 
custom to call on the artists who play the parts of 
Pontius Pilate and Judas, and salute them with a 
volley of hisses and groans. 

Tue death of Eugéne Prévost, at -the age of 
sixty-three, is announced. He was the composer 
of several operas of no special moment, and was 
chiefly known as the conductor of the concerts of 
the Champs-Elysées. He won the Prix de Rome 
against M. Ambroise Thomas as a_ practical 
musician ; but the latter has distanced the deceased, 
and is now Principal of the Conservatoire. 

Two new operas by Magyar composers are pre- 
paring for the Hungarian National Opera-house at 
Pesth—‘ Almos,’ by Mosonyi, and ‘ Brankowicz,’ 


by Erkel. 





DRAMA 
—+— 
The School of Shakespeare. Edited by R. Simp- 

son. No. I. A Larum for London, or the 
Seige of Antwerp. Together with the Spoyle 
of Antwerpe. By George Gascoyne. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 
THERE can be no doubt that the more study 
we bestow upon the writings of the dramatists 
who were contemporary with Shakspeare, the 
greater will be our chance of comprehending 
those numerous obscure, or seemingly obscure, 
passages in his writings, which now so often 
tax the ingenuity of critics. It is true that 
Shakspeare “was not for an age, but for all 
time” ; nevertheless, he pre-eminently belonged 
to his own age; and has he not himself told 
us that it was one of the duties of the 
dramatist ‘to show the very age and body 
of the time”? But our study of the dra- 
matists of his time, or of a somewhat later 
date, if meant to be effective, must not be 
confined to such conspicuous authors as Mar- 
lowe, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, and Fletcher, 
but must be extended to the obscurer writers ; 
and we therefore hail with satisfaction Mr. 
Simpson’s scheme for presenting us with a 
series of those Dit Minorves referred to, This 








must be understood, however, in a circum. 
scribed sense, the editor's intention being to 
introduce to us only certain of those dramas of 
which Shakspeare was himself coguizant, ang 
for the production of which, as the proprietor 
and manager of the most important theatre of 
the time, he was personally responsible. 

About the time when Shakspeare had 
begun to make himself famous, there were 
various companies of players, to each of which 
he contributed dramas; as, for instance, the 
company of Lord Strange, the company of 
the Earl of Sussex, and the companies of the 
Earls of Worcester and Pembroke. Soon his 
productions were in so much request that the 
other dramatists of the time became quite 
envious and jealous of him. They called him 
the Shake-scene and Johannes Factotum of the 
stage. No less than five dramatists, namely, 
Greene, Marlowe, Nash, Peele, and Lodge, 
together with two others—names unknown— 
announced their determination to retire from 
their calling, on account of the monopoly 
which this young man from Stratford-on-Avon 
had secured for himself. 

Now, it cannot be that the complaints of 
these gentlemen extended solely to the original 
productions from Shakspeare’s pen, but rather 
that they included such plays, written by 
others, as he partially adapted and corrected 
for representation. Thus we know that hun- 
dreds of paintings, which pass for being the 
productions of Raffaelle and Rubens, never 
came from the easels of those masters ; as in 
our own day, numerous articles that have 
appeared in Household Words and All the 
Year Round, though attributed to Mr. Dickens, 
are, by the initiated, well known to have been 
written by other authors. 

The monopoly, however, complained of by 
Greene and Marlowe was not broken down 
by the announcement of their determination 
to retire from the practice of their calling. 
On the contrary, we find that in or about 
the year 1594, the various small companies 
referred to became amalgamated into two 
great companies, namely, the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s, of which Shakspeare and Burbage 
were the managers, and the Lord High 
Admiral’s, directed by Henslowe and Alleyn. 
Of the distinctive features of these two com- 
panies, Mr. Simpson writes as follows :— 

“The very names will suggest the characters of 
the two companies. While Shakespeare secured 
for the one an artistic, philosophic, and political 
unity, the illiterate and commercial character of 
Henslowe naturally led him to sacrifice all unity 
and consistency to the readiest means of present 
popularity. Hence the distinct characters of the 
dramas brought out by the rival companies. When 
we regard them as a whole, those of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s company are characterized by 
common sense, moderation, naturalness, and the 
absence of bombast, and by a great artistic liberty 
of form, of matter, and of criticism ; at the same 
time they favour liberty in politics and toleration 
in religion, and are consistently opposed to the 
Cecilian ideal in policy, while they as consistently 
favour that school to which Essex was attached. 
Through its constant adherence to its principles 
this company more than ence found itself in great 
difficulties. In the dramas of the Lord Admiral’s 
men there is no such unity to be found: they are 
constant only in their inconsistency. Henslowe 
appears to have looked about without a keen eye 
for the conquering cause, and to have hired dra- 
matists to make his stage its advocate. When 
Essex was first in disgrace at court, but was still 
superlatively popular with the citizens, Henslowe’s 
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stage ecboed his popularity : when he fell, he was 
Phaethon and Judas. Not that Henslowe always 
pit exactly the lucky mean. Sometimes, in trying 
to outdo a rival popularity, he would overleap his 
steed and fall on the other side, as was his mishap 
in the matter of Nash’s drama, ‘The Isle of Dogs.’ 
In a great many instances the choice of subjects 
for Henslowe’s stage may be shown to have been 
determined by the dramas produced, with success, 
by the rival company. As he and Alleyn con- 
tracted with Streete, the carpenter, to erect the 
Fortune playhouse and stage, ‘in all proportions 
contrived and fashioned like the playhouse called 
the Globe,’ so they seem to have contracted with 
their dramatists to furnish them with plays after 
the model of the same theatre. Hence, the whole 
English drama, during a certain period, might be 
called the school of Shakespeare—his school, either 
through his direct management in his own theatre, 
or through his indirect influence in that of his 
rivals.” 

This latter conclusion should be taken with 
some reserve, for we must not allow our idolatry 
of Shakspeare to carry us beyond the limits 
of common sense. Neither can we altogether 
subscribe to the dictum of Mr. Simpson as to 
the vast superiority of the plays produced by 
Shakspeare at the Globe—leaving, of course, 
his own out of the question—over those pro- 
duced by Henslowe and Alleyn at the Fortune. 
Various dramas could be mentioned which 
were produced at the Fortune, far transcending 
in interest as dramatic compositions the one 
now before us produced at the Globe. This, 
however, by no means precludes our approving 
Mr. Simpson’s design, and the care that he has 
shown in editing this first work of the series. 

In the introduction to ‘A Larum for London,’ 
Mr. Simpson clearly shows that this play was 
founded, for the most part, upon the prose 
account of the siege of Antwerp, published 
anonymously in 1576, under the title of ‘The 
Spoyle of Antwerpe,’ but written, as Mr. 
Simpson was the first to discover, by the well- 
known poet, George Gascoigne. It is likely, 
however, that the dramatist drew his mate- 
rials from other sources besides Gascoigne’s 
tract. Some of these the editor mentions, and 
then proceeds to discuss the question of the 
authorship of the drama itself. He considers 
it probable that it was written by Marston, and 
was one of his early productions, by no means 
equal to his acknowledged works. The bulk 
of it, however, may have been written by some 
one else ; but it is not likely that Shakspeare had 
auy hand in it. Mr. Simpson points to one of 
the speeches as having perhaps been written 
by him. To our mind, there is no ground at 
all for such a supposition. 

The subject was one likely to be popular 
with Englishmen, and had a sufficient flavour 
of the bygone about it to give it spice and 
relish at a time when the public mind was 
agitated afresh at the alarm of a Spanish 
invasion. This fear was very strong in 1596, 
in which year it might be supposed that the 
drama was produced; but Mr. Simpson sets 
forth some good arguments for believing that 
it was not put on the stage before 1598 
or 1599 :— 

“There was another time,” he says, “when the 
Spanish question once more became the chief topic 
ot the day. In 1598 the question of peace with 
Spain was discussed, not only at the Council-Board, 
but, as we have seen by a quotation from ‘ Jack 
Drum’s Entertainment, in the theatres also. It 
was on this occasion that the famous altercation 
between Burghley and Essex took place, the former 
advocating peace at any price, the latter arguing 





in favour of war, when Burghley passed over to 
him a Psalter, open at the place, ‘The men of 
blood shall not live half their days. Although 
the question at this time was not concerning the 
defence of England, but rather related to the inva- 
sion of Spain, yet the arguments for that invasion 
turned chiefly on the security which an offensive 
war would bestow on England, and on the danger 
of trusting to a hollow truce with such notorious 
treaty-breakers as the Spaniards. The dramatists 
who then took the side of Essex against Burghley 
would be, therefore, likely to enlarge on all the 
three topics which have passed under review. As 
Essex argued that the Spaniards would never keep 
faith with heretics, his supporters would make it their 
business to prove that, in fact, Spain had never 
been faithful to the leagues she had made. As 
Essex, in contrast with Burghley, was notoriously 
the soldier's friend, the dramatist would take care 
to exhibit the misery of the soldier under the 
administration of the Cecils. As Essex was the 
advocate of attack as the best ultimate defence, 
his partisans would necessarily contrast burgher 
and peasant militia, on which the Oecils relied for 
the defence of the realm, with the regular troops 
which the policy of Essex demanded.” 

At whatever time it was produced, the 
‘Larum for London’ was not printed before 
1602, and, as it is a piece now exceedingly 
rare, we give the following as a specimen, 
premising that there is no historic authority 
for the introduction of Alva into the drama :— 


“After a triumphant shout within, enter Atva, 
Danita, Romero, VerpuGo, and Van Enp, 
with their rapiers drawn, crying: 

Aut. Victory! victory! Antwerp and victory! 
Atv. So, valiant lords, this music likes me well. 

Now we may boldly say the town is ours. 

Yet sheathe not your victorious swords awhile, 

Till you have reaped the harvest of your pain: 

In which pursuit torture, exact, and kill, 

No less than in your fury you have done, 

If the proud Antwerpers that do survive 

Lay not their treasure at your conquering feet, 

Though no resistance anywhere appear. 

Yet let not anger so decline with you: 

Be proud of victory, as well ye may, 

Knowing the worth of your attained prize. 

’Tis wealthy Antwerp you have won, and how? 

Not by a lingering siege of months or years, 

But ina moment. Entering at eleven, 

By two o'clock her haughty pride is shrunk, 

And she, in duty, stoopeth to your will. 

Aty. Can any here report the certain number 
Of those that have been slain during the conflict ? 
Rom. I had a note, my lord, as 1 remember ; 

The number of the dead by us cut off 

Is seventeen thousand. 

Dan. But of our men 

How many fell there in this short assault ? 

Rom. Three hundred, or not many more, my lord. 
ALY. For those three hundred, let ten thousand more 

Of this subjected city lose their lives. 

Chain them together in the market-place 

By hundreds and two hundreds, and with shot 

Ring them about, until they all be slain. 

Spare neither widow, matron, nor young maid, 

Grey-bearded fathers, nor the babe that sucks. 

One Spaniard’s blood I value better worth 

Than many hundreds of these drunken Dutch. 


By such representations of Spanish cruelty 
did the dramatists of the period seek to keep 
alive the animosity felt by Englishmen towards 
Spain. 








ROYALTY THEATRE. 

Tue Royalty Theatre re-opened last Saturday, 
under the management of Mr. W. H. Swanborough. 
The chief interest of the occasion centred in the 
revival of the elder Morton’s three-act comedy, 
‘A Cure for the Heart-Ache.’ This piece, first 
produced at Covent Garden in 1797, is a fair speci- 
men of the kind of play in which our grandfathers 
delighted. Its action belongs to farce rather than 
to comedy ; its sentimental side is wholly absurd ; 
and its plot is as slight as it can be. But the early 
scenes, however, have life and bustle, and the 





characters are suited to display the talent of par- 
ticular actors ; ‘so the play has maintained its place 
in the acted drama, and its revival, from time to 
time, has been generally successful. To the modern 
play-goer, the opportunities of seeing it are not 
frequent. A short reference to the plot may, 
accordingly, be permitted. This follows the adven- 
tures of a retired tailor, Old Rapid, who, with his 
son, Young Rapid, is essaying a kind of life for 
which he is unsuited. Recollections of the shop- 
board cling to the father, whose speech is inter- 
larded with references to his former occupation. 
His son tries to be a gentleman, fights a duel, and 
deserts a village maiden whom he loves, Jessie 
Oatland, for Miss Vortex, the daughter of a 
Nabob, who has acquired a fortune by robbing his 
niece. In the end, Young Rapid finds himself 
unfitted for the part he tries to play, and, foregoing 


_his matrimonial ambition, returns to his first choice. 


Vortex relinquishes his ungodly gains, and every- 
body is happy and contented. The title, ‘A Cure 
for the Heart-Ache,’ refers rather to the effects 
likely to attend upon a surrender of unjustly held 
property, than to the inspiriting influences of the 
piece. A well-known quotation, generally given 
incorrectly, is addressed to one of the characters 
in the play. It is as follows : “ Approbation from 
Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed.” The catch- 
words of the piece, “ Push along ! Keep moving !” 
was at one time a popular saying. Munden was 
the first exponent of Old Rapid,—a part designed 
for him. His success in it was complete, and the 
piece, chiefly on the strength of his presentation of 
this part, and the Young Rapid of Lewis, ran for 
forty-three nights. Lewis made quite his own the 
character of Young Rapid. The manner in which 
he leaped or tumbled over chairs or put out of his 
way everybody who hindered his progress, still by 
tradition influences the stage. Quick was the beau- 
ideal of a fire-eater, and his Nabob was a highly 
popular impersonation. Fawcett played Frank 
Oatland, a booby brother of Jessie. Murray was 
Sir Hubert Stanley, Pope his son Charles, and 
Mrs. Mattocks Miss Vortex. Sixteen years later 
the play was given in Drury Lane, with Elliston 
in the part of Lewis, Knight in that of Faw- 
cett, and Mrs. Glover in that of Mrs. Mattocks. 
In 1857, it was revived at the same house, Mr. 
Keeley playing Old Rapid, and Mr: C. Mathews 
his son; Mrs. Keeley, Frank Oatland; Mrs. F. 
Matthews, Miss Vortex; and Miss M. Oliver, 
Jessie Oatland. The following year saw it given at 
the Haymarket, with Mr. Chippendale and Mr. 
Howe respectively as Old and Young Rapid, Mr. 
Buckstone as Frank, and Miss Fitzinman as Miss 
Vortex. 

There is little in the play to give it a hope of 
continuous prosperity, now that actors capable of 
sustaining characters of this kind seem no longer 
tobe found. Mr. Harcourt, who plays Young Rapid, 
displays a measure of brightness in his interpreta- 
tion, and Mr. Stephens, in the part of Old Rapid, 
exhibits some old-fashioned acting of a genuinely 
comic type. In other parts, however, the repre- 
sentation is dolorous. Mr. Robins, as Vortex, is 
conventional without being comic, and Mr. Dan- 
vers, as Frank, is neither comic nor conventional. 
So nearly lost is the power of presenting a piece 
of this period, that it is doubtful whether a com- 
pany capable of rendering it satisfactorily could 
be collected from all our theatres. 

A burlesque on the subject of ‘Anne Boleyn’ 
followed. The interest of this is purely spec- 
tacular. From a literary point of view it is beneath 
contempt. A farce, entitled ‘My Wife’s Baby,’ 
concluded the entertainment. It presented a 
sufficiently familiar picture of conjugal misinter- 
pretations and embarrassments. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Amone recent novelties at the outlying theatres 
are, a drama, by Mr. Hazlewood, entitled ‘The 
Imperial Guard,’ produced at the Britannia ; and 
one by Mr. Towers, called ‘ Woman’s Trust,’ 

iven at the Pavilion. Neither of these pieces 
iffer in any important respect from the ordinary 
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fare provided forthe patrons of the suburban houses. 
In the latter a father destroys the supports of a 
bridge over a chasm, in the hope that his daughter, 
whom he believes dishonoured, may be killed in 
attempting to pass. 

Tue death by suicide of M. Léon Laya, the well- 
known author of ‘Le Duc Job,’ has created some 
excitement in the dramatic circles of Paris. No 
reason is as yet advanced for thisact. On Sunday, 
the 1st September, M. Laya read to the artistes at 
the Gymnase, a new comedy, entitled ‘Anna.’ 
The following Friday, M. Derval, the “adminis- 
trateur” of this theatre, calling with the view of 
suggesting some changes in the piece, was told the 
author was dead. For a while it was attempted 
to disguise the cause of death, but soon the news 
was circulated that M. Laya had hanged himself in 
his bed-chamber. M. Laya wrote several dramatic 
works besides ‘Le Duc Job,—always regarded as 
his master-piece. Of the more celebrated of these 
are ‘Monsieur Desroches, ‘La Loi du Cceur, 
‘L’Etourneau’ (written in conjunction with M. 
Bayard), and ‘Les Jeunes Gens.’ He was son of 
M. Laya, to whom is due the well-known drama, 
‘L’Ami des Lois,’ a piece played at the Francais 
during the Reign of Terror. The boldness of speech 
in his drama went near costing the life of the 
author. The delivery of the famous words, “ Des 
lois, et non du sang,” caused the closing of the 
theatre. The mother of M. Léon Laya, since 
re-married to M. Achille Comte, is also the author 
of several acted dramas. M. Alexandre Laya, the 
biographer of M. Thiers, was his brother. M. Laya 
was born in 1810, and was consequently sixty-two 
years of age. 





ANTIQUARIAN NOTES 


—_—~— 





Oss.—The Lancashire and Staffordshire verb to 
oss, which has called forth some comments in your 
paper, is quite important enough to deserve a brief 
treatment from an etymological point of view. 
The meaning of the word, where it is still in 
common use, seems to imply the fundamental 
notion of action, in the various shadings of such 
meanings as: being engaged in, busy about, active 
at, to set about, to attempt, &c. The word may be 
satisfactorily elucidated by a comparative illustra- 
tion or two from the Icelandic. First, 1] note the 
masculine word yss (=ys-r ; root ys), the noisy rush 
of a busy crowd. The y in all Teutonic and 
Scandinavian languages must be an cfishoot, 
according to the law of vowel-modification — 
“Umlaut”—of a vowel belonging to the u-family, 
must be an offshoot, in fact, of an o or an w, and 
is in this case presumably so of a primitive w which 
the conservative tongue of Lancashire has faithfully 
preserved, only widened into an 0. Closely allied 
to yss is the feminine 6s, meaning both a busy 
crowd (specially applied to the crowds at a fair 
and its hurried activity. In the Lancashire oss 
and the Icelandic yss and 0s we have therefore 
one and thesame word. Butthisis notall; these words 
supply us with the root of the Old English bysgian, 
bysgu, bysig, and our own busy and business, which, 
when dissected into their constituent parts, the Teu- 
tonic prefix be, root, and termination, present these 
forms : be-ys-gian (b’-ys-gian), be-ys-gu (b’-ys-gu), 
be-ys-ig (b’-ys-ig), be-us-y (b’-us-y), be-us-iness 
(b’-us-iness). The e in be was doomed from begin- 
ning to elision because the weight of the accent 
remained on the radical » or y. It is very curious 
to see how the modern English, which abhors the 
“Umlaut” wherever it is not too strongly fortified 
by surrounding consonants or other insurmount- 
able causes, has come back to the primitive sound 
of oss, uss. The Lancashire oss belongs to an older 
stadium of the language than even the Old English 
forms. Errikr Maanusson. 


[We cannot publish eny more communications 
on this subject.] ° 








To CORRESPOEDENTS.—F. A.—C, T. L.—Dr. R.—G. W. S, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


enn 





NOTICE.—Now Ready, a New and Important Book of Travels, by Capt. BURTON, F.R.G.S., and 
Mr. C. F. TYRWHITT DRAKE, F.R.G.S., &c., entitled, 


UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series of elaborate, and at the same time luminoys, 
descriptions of the various sites visited and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made there 
by them.”—Atheneeum. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 


J. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day, 


‘* His volumes are both amusing and instructive, and may be honestly recommended, not merely as agreeable and light 
reading, but as a valuable contribution to the history of the stage.” —Times. 

‘*To the portions of his book which will chiefly interest the general reader we have scarcely adverted at all, simply becanse 
we know not how to deal with them. So many and so good are the anecdotes he relates, that two or three could not be takep 
from the rest by any process more critical than the toss of a halfpenny.”—Saturday Review. 

‘** We have only now to leave Mr. Planché and his book to an appreciating public. There are few men who have amused 
and delighted the public as long as he has done ; and perhaps there has never been a dramatic writer who has been so distin. 
guished as he has been for uniting the utmost amount of wit and humour with refinement of expression and perfect purity of 
sentiment.”—Atheneum. 

‘*We can only for the present strongly recommend all our readers to seek for themselves the amusement we have sp 
plentifully discovered upon nearly every page of Mr. Planché’s ‘ Recollections.’ There are hundreds to whom Mr. Planché’s name 
alone is such a tower of strength, that they will send for the book before they even inquire what its contents may be.”—Era. 

** His memoirs are thoroughly interesting and amusing.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘Mr. Planché has published two delightful volumes of ‘ Recollections,.’”—IUustrated London News, 


MILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By E. Dyne 


FENTON, Author of ‘Sorties from Gib.’ With Twenty Illustrations. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. (Now ready. 


BARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of Philosophy, and some 


A Record of his Experience, written by Himself in Exile, and published by authority. In 


time Governor of Barataria. 
[Now ready. 


1 vol. 8vo. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 
AT HIS GATES. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 


‘Chronicles of Carlingford,’ ‘Ombra,’ &c. 


VA LENTIN: a Story of Sedan. 
ERMA’S ENGAGEMENT: 


Author of ‘Blanche Seymour,’ &c. 


DOWER and CURSE. By John Lane Ford, Author 


of ‘Charles Stennis.’ [Now ready, 


The VICAR'S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of ‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,’ ‘The Seaboard Parish,’ &c, (This day. 


A WAITING RACE. By Edmund Yates, Author 


of ‘ Broken to Harness,’ ‘ Black Sheep,’ &c. [Now ready. 
“ This extremely clever novel.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CORNISH | COMING HOME to ROOST. By Gerald 
RECTOR. By the late JAMES HWAMLEY TREGENNA. Tn GRANT. In2 vols. [ow ready. 


By Henry Kingsley, 


[Now ready. 


By the 


[Now ready, 


a New Novel. 


3 vols, 


2 vols. | “We have nog oe the eg rng of this ont nay jong enough, and 
must, in justice to the author, leave some merits for the reader to 

The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By discover for himself. That the search will be amply rewarded we 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of ‘Ralph the Heir,’ ‘ Can confidently believe, for, besides possessing general excellence, the book 

4 i ? [Now ready. is full of passages sufficient of themselves to ensure it popularity.” 

| eum, 


| UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A Rural 
Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of ‘ Desperate 
Remedies,’ &c. In 2 vols. (Now ready. 
“ For light, happy touches of life and humour we know of no rustic 
dialogues to be compared with these but in the earlier and best pages 
of George Eliot.”—Standard. 


ou Forgive Her?’ &c. 


The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By Alice 


CHARLOTTE SAMPSON. In3 vols. (Now ready. 


PUPPETS DALLYING. By Arthur Lillie, 
Author of ‘The King of Topsy-Turvy,’ ‘Out of the Meshes,’ &. 
3 vols | Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
In Illustrated Wrappers, at every Railway Stall, and at all Booksellers. 


In a few days will be published, in Illustrated Wrapper, price 2s. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


The CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN; or, Memoirs of Mr, Golightly. By Martin LEGRAND. 
Handsomely illustrated. 


Old Margaret. 

Gaslight and Daylight. 

Humorous Papers. 

Love Stories. 

Broken to Harness. 

Breaking a Butterfly. | 
Brakespeare. 
The Adventures of Dr. Brady. | 
Not Wisely, but Too Well. 


The above may also be had, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


Joshua Marvel. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
tecommended to Mercy. 
| The Rock Ahead. 
| Maurice Dering. 
The Dower House. 
Savage Club Papers, 
Every-day Papers. 
Netherton-on-Sea, 


Sans Merci.——Grif.——Anteros. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 

The Pretty Widow. 

Miss Forrester. 

Righted Wrong. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

Black Sheep. 

Barren Honour. 

Sword and Gown. 


2 vols. 


XUM 
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HENRY S. KING & CO’S LIST OF BOOKS. 


POPULAR ENGLISH LEADERS:— 
1. STEPHEN LANGTON. By C. EDMUND MAU- 
RICE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“The volume contains many interesting details, including 
some important documents. It will amply repay those who 
read it, whether as a chapter of the constitutional history of 
England, or as the life of a great Englishman.”—Spectator. 


HERMANN AGHA: an Eastern Nar- 
rative. By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, Author 
of ‘Travels in Central Arabia,’ &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
cloth extra gilt, 18s. [Second Edition. 


‘Reads like a tale of life, with all its incidents: the young 
will take to it for its love portions, the older for its descrip- 
tions, some in this day for its Arab philosophy.”—Ati 

“The cardinal merit, however, of the story is, to our think- 
ing, the exquisite simplicity and purity of the love portion. 
There is a positive fragrance as of newly-mown hay about it, 
as compared with the artificially perfumed passions which are 
detailed to us with such gusto by our ordinary novel writers in 
their endless volumes.” —Observer. 





SEPTIMIUS: a Romance. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Author of ‘The Scarlet 
Letter,’ ‘Transformation,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth 
extra gilt, 9s. [Second Edition. 


‘*The book is full of Hawthorne’s most characteristic 
writing.” —Atheneum. 


THOUGHTS for the TIMES. By the 
Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., Author of ‘Music and 
Morals,’ &c. Crown S8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Contents. —INTRODUCTORY: 1. The Liberal Clergy.—Gop: 
2. Conception. 3 Experience.—CHRISTIANITY: 4. Character. 
5. History. — Tue Bisie: 6. Essence. 7. Doctrine. — THE 
Arricies: 8. The Trinity. Original Sin. 9. Predestination. 
The Church.—Lire: 10. Pleasure. 11. Sacrifice. —WoRsHIP : 
12. The Lord’s Day. 13. Preaching.—ConcLusion: 14, The 
Law of Progress. 

** An earnest book, written in an earnest spirit.” 

Metropolitan. 


SIX PRIVY COUNCIL JUDG- 
MENTS, 1850—1872. Annotated by W. G. BROOKE, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

1. Gorham v. Bishop of Exeter.—2. Westerton v. Liddell.— 
8. Williams v. Bishop of Salisbury, and Wilson v. Fendal.— 
4. Martin v. Mackonochie —5, Hibbert v. Purchas.—6. Shep- 
pard v. Bennett. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The PRINCESS CLARICE: a Story 


of 1871. By MORTIMER COLLINS. 2 vols. crown Svo. 
“A bright, fresh, and original book, with which we recom- 
mend all genuine novel readers to become acquainted at the 
earliest opportunity.”—Standard. 
“A charming book, which every one should take as a neces- 
sary part of their holiday luggage.”—John Bull. 


A GOOD MATCH. By Amelia Perrier, 
Author of ‘Mea Culpa.’ 2 vols. 

“Racy and lively.”—Athenccum. : 

“* Agreeably written and unaffected.”—Public Opinion. 

‘“Very brisk, vivacious, and sparkles with arch humour. 
The charm of the story is its freshness, vigour, and dash. At 
times, indeed, the fun becomes almost rollicking, with much 
about it of the happy audacity of Lever. And the two volumes 
bristle with little, keen, sharp sayings........ As pleasant and 
readable a novel as we have seen this season.”—Ecaminer, 


THOMASINA. By the Author of 


‘Dorothy,’ ‘ De Cressy,’ &c. 2 vols. crown S8vo. 


“We would liken it to a finished and delicate cabinet | 


picture, in which there is no brilliant colour, and yet all is 
harmony; in which no line is without its purpose, but all 
contribute to the unity of the work.” —Atheneeum. 

“Por the delicacies of character-drawing, for play of inci- 
dent, and for finish of style, we must refer our readers to the 
Story itself, from the perusal of which they cannot fail to derive 
both iaterest and amusement.”—Daily News. 

“Very pleasant and lively reading. 

**This undeniably pleasing story.”-—Pall Mall Gazette. 


” 


—Graphic. 


Next Week, 


The SPINSTERS of BLATCHING- 


TON. By MAR. TRAVERS. 2 vols. crown Svo. 





CHANGE OF AIR AND SCENE: 


A Physician’s Hints about Doctors, Patients, Hygiene, and 
Society. 


With Notes of Excursions for Health, in the Pyrenees, and 
amongst the Watering-places of France (Inland and Seaward), 
Switzerland, Corsica, and the Mediterranean. 


From the French of Dr. ALPHONSE DONNE. 
Large post 8vo. 9s. 





ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


from 1833 to 1859. 
Edited by Mrs. M. C. M. SIMPSON. 
2 vols. large post Svo. 21s. 


“‘An extremely interesting book, and a singularly good 
illustration of the value which, even in an age of newspapers 
and magazines, memoirs have, and will always continue to 
have, for the purposes of history.”—Saturday Review. 

“« A book replete with knowledge and thought.” 

Quarterly Review. 

‘“* Another of those interesting journals, in which Mr. Senior 
has, as it were, crystallized the sayings of some of those many 
remarkable men with whom he came in contact.” 

Morning Post. 


JUST OUT, 
MEMORIES OF VILLIERSTOWN ; 
Or, the Life of the Rev. PHILIP HOMAN. 

By Mrs. MAXWELL JOHNSTONE. 

With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


FREDK. W. ROBERTSON, of Brighton. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE LATE 
FRED. W. ROBERTSON, M.A. 


Edited by STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A., Hon. Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen. 


Cheaper Edition, complete, 6s. 


LIBRARY EDITION of the SAME. Demy &vo. with 
Two Portraits, 12s. 





EXPOSITORY LECTURES 
ON 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


Small crown Svo. 5s. 


SERMONS preached at BRIGHTON. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Series I.—IV. each 3s. 6d. 








Nearly ready, price One Shilling, 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
A Contribution towards his Biography. 

By ALEXANDER STRAHAN,. 


*.* Reprinted, with numerous Additions, from ontem- 


porary Review. 
THE LEGENDS OF ST. PATRICK; 
And other Poems. 
By AUBREY DE VERE. 
Crown 8vo. 5s, 


“ A writer. ...whose verse deserves to rank unusually high 
in the estimation of all lovers of real poetry.”—Graphic. 





EROS AGONISTES. 
By E. B. D. 


Small crown 8vo. 3s. ¢d. 








MILITARY PUBLICATIONS. 
The OPERATIONS of the GERMAN 


ARMIES in FRANCE, from Sedan to the End of the 

War of 1870-71. With large Official Map. From the 

Journals of the Head-Quarters Staff. By Major WILLIAM 

BLUME, of the Prussian Ministry of War. Translated 

by E. M. JONES, Major 20th Foot, late Professor of 
ilitary History, Sandhurst. Demy 8vo. price 9s. 

“The work of Major von Blume in its English dress forms 
the most valuable addition to our stock of works upon the war 
that our press has put forth. Major Blume writes with a clear 
conciseness, much wanting in many of his country’s histo: 


| and Major Jones has done himself and his original alike justice 


Correspondence and Conservations with Nassau W. SENIOR, | 


by his vigorous yet correct translation of the excellent volume 
on which he has laboured. Our space forbids our doing more 


| than commending it earnestly as the most authentic and 








instructive narrative of the second section of the war that has 
yet appeared.”"—Saturday Review. 

**The military public has much reason to be grateful for the 
enterprise of Messrs. King for the publication of these two 
valuable text-books (‘The Operations of the German Armies’ 
and ‘Tactical Deductions’), which we place purposely together 
because the facts of the first form the deductions of the second, 
and both together are of such value to the military student 
that we do not see how either can be dispensed with wherever 
professional teaching is being carried on under new lights. 
They have both found able translators, at once sympathetic 
and scholarly; so that, although originally written for the 
German military reader, they now become equally valuable 
and available for the English soldier-student.” ° 

United Service Gazette. 

“‘The work of translation has been well done ; the expressive 
German idioms have been rendered into clear nervous English 
without losing any of their original force; and in notes, pre- 
faces, and introductions, much additional information has 
been given.” —Athenceum. 


The OPERATIONS of the SOUTH 
ARMY in JANUARY and FEBRUARY, 1871. Com- 
piled from the Official War Documents of the Head- 
Quarters of the Southern Army. By Count HERMANN 
VON WARTENSLEBEN, Colonel in the Prussian General 
Staff. Translated by Colonel C. H. VON WRIGHT. 
Demy 8vo. with Maps. Uniform with the above. Price 6s. 


“Colonel Wright, from his English education and German 
military training, has peculiar facilities as a translator, and 
has done full justice to a somewhat dry original.” 

Saturday Review. 

‘“‘The merit of the work lies in its lucidity and correctness, 
and altogether it forms an indispensable piece. The move- 
ments of Von Manteuffel, from day to day, furnish an instruc- 
tive example of strategic operations at once solid and bold, 
while the method of telling the story allows the reader to see 
upon what grounds the several decisions were based.” 

Spectator. 


TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS from the 
WAR of 1870-71. By Cipt. A VON BOGUSLAWSKI. 
Translated by Colonel LUMLEY GRAHAM, late 18th 
(Royal Irish) Regiment. Demy 8vo. Uniform with the 
above, price 7s. 

“In all essential things, according to our conviction, the 
author has rightly apprehended the lessons of the late war, 
and his views are a guide and criterion that will be of service 
to every officer.” —Militair Wochenblatt. 

“Major Boguslawski's tactical deductions from the war are, 
that infantry still preserve their superiority over cavalry, that 
open order must henceforth be the main principles of all drill, 
and that the chassepét is the best of all small arms of precision. 
....We must, without delay, impress brain and forethought 
into the British Service ; and we cannot commence the good 
work too soon, or better than by placing the two books (‘The 
Operations of the German Armies’ and ‘Tactical Deductions’) 
we have here criticized, in every military library, and intro- 
ducing them as class-books in every tactical school.” 

United Service Gazette. 


CAVALRY FIELD DUTY. By Major- 
General VON MIRUS. Translated by Capt. FRANK S. 
RUSSELL, 14th (King’s) Hussars. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 
5s 





*.* This is the text-book of instruction in the German 
cavalry, and comprises all the details connected with the mili- 
tary duties of cavalry soldiers on service. The translation is 
made from a new edition, which contains the modifications 
introduced consequent on the experiences of the late war. The 
great interest that students feel in all the German Military 
methods will, it is believed, render this book especially accept- 


| able at the present time. 


The Cornhill Library of Fiction. 


Ir is intended in this Series to produce books of such merit 
that readers will care to preserve them on their shelves. They 
are well pyinted on good paper, handsomely bound, with a 
Frontispiece, and are sold at the moderate price of 33. 6d. 
each, 


ROBIN GRAY. By Charles Gibbon. 


With a Frontispiece by Hennessy. 


KITTY. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 
|HIRELL. By John Saunders, Author 


of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife.’ (Next week, 


HENRY 8S. KING & CO. 65, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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Per post free on receipt of six penny stamps, r "] ; 0 T T = 
OME OBSERVATIONS on FirEPLACES,| MJISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 

tO STOVES, and VENTILATION. By Messrs. FRED. EDWARDS | 
Grext Marivorough-sttect, Regent-strest, London, WS . } 

Great Marlboro ,ondon, W. ° 9 

v May also be obtained through Messrs. Longmans & Co. The New Novel, by the Author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &c. 
Se In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 





N dy, in d 4t ith M Plans £ Bs ttles, &c , r AT 
9 ae emg ato. with Mane 7. bd. ; TO TH E BITTER EN D. 
HE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the 
CLANS of SCOTLAND. 
By T. B. JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. F.R.S.E. and F.S.A.S., and Second Edition, 2 vols. demy Svo. 32s. 
Colonel JAMES A. ROBERTSON, F.S.A.S. —— 


Quen Hiiaburghand Strand, esa | EAR LIFE OF SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. 





| Ee a a ee Sh TOV s By the late Major-General Sir HERBERT BENJAMIN EDWARDES, K.C.B. K.C.S.I., 
and HERMAN MERIVALE, C.B. 


PartI. Our Relation to Time and Space, and Hence to each other 
to God. 


and to . oe : Irolt : 
Parr IL. Chronology or the Geography of Time, with Diagram and ** The story of such a life and death may well be read with advantage by young Englishmen of every class and profession.” 














two Pictorial INustrations. Saturday Review, ( 
Price 28. or 18s, per dozen. Sara, Etper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. Esyl! 
nie: 5. F. ¢ % 17, oes ge poe Covent nae New - ee — - — 
rk; New York News Company, 18, Beekman-stree souis : jem 
ae Gray, 303, Olive- street. MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. of © 
rae Te ee are ee gaia Adie 
Established 1824, and Seseupeneted by Royal Charter, Nigh 

+ TR. 4 ] Spe 
COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSUR THE POPULAR EDITION OF Spea 
ANCE COMPANY. - A 


____ Landon: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh,and Dublin, THE WORKS O F W. M. THACKERAY 


H(CENTX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD- ‘aed 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. ” Established 178 Is now complete in Twelve Volumes, crown S8vo. With Frontispiece to each Volume. Handsomely bound in Scarlet Cloth, 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settiements. gilt top, price 3/. 





eet ene =e This Edition may also be had in Single Volumes, bound in green cloth, price 5s. each. 
T\EATH OR INJU PROM ACCIDENT ’ 
[DP4ATE OB INJURY FRO , MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, ie 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE TH KS I | BR AR Y K DITI ON 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, . 4 il P I ei 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

An Annual Payment of 3l. to 6l. 58 insures 1,0001. at Death, oran 
allowance at the rate of 6l. per week for injury—UNE out of every 
«2 Annual Policy-holders becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. | ; c ; 

Offices: 64, CORNHILL, and 10. REGENT-STREET, LONDON. | The Volumes are sold separately, price 7s. 6d. each. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





With Llustrations by the Author, Ricoarp Doyte, and FREDERICK WALKER. Twenty-two Volumes, 8vo. 
Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 8/, 5s. 

















HEATON, BUTLE R & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN LONDON. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


ee an stip ssadinetghediag . Suita, Erper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. . 
()SLER's CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. | ——————_- — ——_______—— fomees — : 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. | Just Published, New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. R 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Or-molu. 3 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDTA. » 7 a O K i D i \ G E ] 
LON DON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. O N W R X\ A N W 4 x ¥ S. T 
BIRMINGHAM-— Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. | ¢ T 
‘ — 4 By THOMAS BRASSEY, M.P. Cc 
GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS} 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 
Svo. illustrated, New Edition, price 10s. 6d. OT 
| 
} 


__ rete oineirt | LIFE AND LABOURS OF THE LATE = 
A SEAMLESS PORTMANTEAUS. MR. BRASSEY. societ 


ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
agreea 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. so oon C " a 
\LLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. By Sr ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. clear] 





ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 
Travelling, post free. 
27, West Strand, London. 





LY THE SAME AUTHOR, 




































OSEPH Tine OTT’ Ss 8vo. price 9:. Gd. 
STEEL PENS. DEDICATED TO THE EARL OF DERBY, ad 
— and pr 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. THO U G HT ~! U PON G O V Eh N LENT 
ee aN — sags 4 K s ~ i} \ os . 
I ADIES’ GUINEA CORK-SOLED B ooTs. **On the whole, this treatise on Government may be recommended to the reader, both as containing a lucid exposition of | 
-4 Damp Resisting, Light. Strong, and Handsome. Velvet Slip- | the views entertained by Mr. Helps on a most important subject, and as affording very valuable information to the general reader SA 
str WW. id, Catalogues post free.—Tuomas D. Mausitrtt, 192, Oxford. | on the science and conduct of Constitutional Government.”—Times. 
iets — a “The work is the result of thought and experience, and in every part it is suggestive of thought.”—Saturday Review. 
C# UBB'S NEW PATENT SAFES , steel plated London: BELL & Datpy, York-street, Covent-garden. g 
/ with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Lists of ae Tr ee ee a IE ied ST] 
Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s 
Safe a 4 ) BB & 5 ? 
ele COMPLETION OF DESCHANEL’S ‘NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.’ 
a) E TCALFE, BINGL EY & Cc 0’S S New Pitta In a Few Days will be Published, in One Volume, medium 8vo. cloth, 18s. = 
TOOTH BRUSHES and Penetrating unb leache i Hair Brushes, + . ‘ F were si 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, genuine S Sponges d N A T U R A I P H I L O O P H , ct 
every description of Brush, Comb, and Pe rfumery. ‘The Tooth’ Bru ite ae ok } mw £ d S 5 Y ° compe 
= arch ees the divisions a ond eh - ie _ stles do not N 
onze. 8 eb ed A 00 *owder, 22 bor y. N y Fr ED) IN Ts 4 RES Ss Se ’ 
Aides it OXFORDSTREET. ine h Powder, per AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE TH. 
a = By Professor DESCHANEL, of Paris. 
FE. LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES 7 ‘ i i 
nd CONDIMENTS aslated : Edited, with extensive Additions, EVERE C.L. E.R.S. 
 LAZENBY & 80N. Boo poe the cele brated Reo ripte ant Translated and Edited, with extensive Additions, by J. D. EVERETT, D.C 3.5., CH 





turers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS so Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen's College, Belfast. 
Jong and favourably distinguished by their name, are c canalied to 
Cc aU TION the public against the inferior preparations which are put 
up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
mislead the public.—92, WIGMORE-STREET, Cavendish-square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman- square}; and 18, Trinity-street, London. 


HA RVEY’S: SAUCE. —C A UT ION, —The 
admirers of this celebrated Sauce are partienl: arly requested to 
ot serve that each Bottle, prepared by E. L AZE N & SON, bears the 
label used 60 many years, sigued “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


HE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for 

holding a Book, Writing-desk, Lamp, Meals, Umbrella, &c., ineay 
position over a Bed, "Sofa, Easy C hair, Carriage, Garden Seat, or Yacht. 
As used by Princess Louise. Invaluable to iuval tide and Students. 
Admirably adapted for India. A most useful and elecant Wedding 
or Birthday gift. Prices, 20s. and 5vs. Drawings free.—J. CARTER, 
55. Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


* ho 





Illustrated by 760 Engravings on Wood and Three Coloured Plates. 
Published also separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each, 
Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 
Parr II, HEAT. The 
Part IIT. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
Pant IV. SOUND and LIGHT. MA 
* This Work is used as a Text-Book in the Oxford and Cambridge Universities, and in the chief Colleges and Science GR] 


Classes in the United Kingdom; while in France it has been adopted by the Minister of Instruction as the Text-Book for 
Government Schools. 








London: Buackis & Son, Paternoster-buildings. 
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Now ready, in folio, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 21s. ; 


KEATS’S POETIC ROMANCE, ENDYMION. 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. J. POYNTER, A.R.A. 


proofs, India mounted, price 2/. -2s. 


Six Magnificent Engravings on Steel by F. Joubert, from Paintings by E. J. Poynter. 


London: E. Moxon, Son & Co. Dover-street, Piccadilly, and 1, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








In a Few Days, crown 8vo. in Emblematic Binding, designed by the Author, price 10s. 6d. 


THE WITCH OF NEMI, 


By EDWARD BRENNAN, 


Author of ‘Ambrosia Amoris,’ ‘A Lamentation on Republican France,’ &c. 


&e. 


Contents: The Witch of Nemi—The Acacia Bower—My Soul's Chase—Strivings—A Dream-Song—A Song—Locrinus and 
Esyllt_ Life and Love—Atoms—A Song—To Augusta—U nder the Beech-Trees—A Hymn to Friendship—An Adieu—Extasia 
Dreameth—A Hymn to the Moon—Uncertainty—Years Ago !—To-day and To-morrow—A Song—Life—The Old, Old Story— 
Bembo and Lucrezia Borgia—Love’s Amulet—Joseph and Amensis (Potiphar’s Wife)—Post Mortem Nulla V: oluptas—The Dream 
of Cyborea—The Denial—’Tis Written—The Lily of Love's Stream—The Lily of Love’s Paradise—The Lily of my Heart's Vale— 
Adieu—Love’s Lamentation—An Invitation—The Wooing of Love and Hope—Allegria—Two Songs : The Maiden’s and the 
Nightingale’s—Lines—The Burden of Deceived Love — Pantheistic Immortality — Siena—Arezzo —Tommaso Sgricci— The 
Speakers—li ?—W ho ?—Faithful—Marah—Alice—Vain Desires—An Idyll from Moskhos—Lines written near Torre- -di- -Quinto— 
Remembrance—To Extasia Sleeping—The Song of the Sons of Gilead—Allon-Bachuth—To Sir Robert Prescott Stewart, Knt.— 
Lo Ammi—Manie Tenzie—Betrayed—Job's Soliloguy—Elegiacs on Charles Dickens—Alba’s Parting—Dedication. 


Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster-row, London. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
For SEPTEMBER. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS. 
VICTOR HUGO: L-ANNEE TERRIBLE. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
MR. BRASSEY on WORK and WAGES. By Freperic HARRISON. 
ROUSSEAU at LES CHARMETTES. A Chapter from a Forthcoming Monograph. By the Epiror. 
INCREASING DIFFICULTIES of TENANT FARMERS and their LEGISLATIVE REMEDIES. 
The REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT in EUROPE. IV. - By Sefior Casrexar. 
The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. Chaps. LVII. to LIX. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
CRITICAL NOTICES. By Srpney CoLviy, 


OTHER COUNTRIES. By Major William Morrison Bell. 
demy 8vo. with numerous Mebedtene and Maps, price 30s. 
TIMES, August 14, 1872. 


“Major Bell travelled as a general and impartial obs<rver 
irresistibly impel a man to bore his readers... .. 





By G. W. Bear. 








2 vols. 


He had none of those tastes pronounced to depravity which 
He had good introductions, and found access everywhere to the best official 
society. He kept his eyes and his ears open ; he seems to have seen all that was best worth seeing, and to have heard much that 
was well worth hearing. ....He is evidently blessed with a great stock of good humour, and most of the qualities which make an 
agreeable travelling companion.....The text is interspersed with clever illustrative sketches, which often bring things more 
clearly before one than whole pages of type.” 


A DOG of FLANDERS, 


* Puck,’ ‘ Folle-Farine,’ &c. 


and other Stories. 
With Illustrations. Demy Svo. price 10s. 6d. 


From the EXAMINER. 


“These four tales, like the more important work lately produced by Ouida, ‘ Folle-Farine,’ show a sudden increase of power 
and purpose, of which we do not remember to have seen an instance in an author who has already written much in one style.” 


NEW NOVEL by WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


SATANELLA: a Story of Punchestown. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. 


2 vols. With Illustrations. 


STRUGGLES and EXPERIENCES of a NEUTRAL VOLUNTEER. 


sy JOHN FURLEY. With Maps. 2 vols. price 24s. 


From the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
** The labours of the British National Society for the Relief of the Wounded in War and those of the English Seed Fund 
were so beneficent and so widely appreciated, that it is pleasing to have a record of them written in a pleasant, chatty way by so 
competent a chrunicler as Mr. Furley.” 


THIRTY YEARS in the HAREM; 


MELEK-HANUM, Wife of H.H. Kibrizli Mchemet Pasha. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


8vo. price 8s. 


or, the Autobiography of 


Demy 8vo. price 14s. 


AS A READER. By Charles Kent. Crown 





NEW NOVELS. 
The WICKED WOODS of TOBEREEVIL. By Miss 


2 vols. 
MABEL HERON. By Edward Peacock. 3 vols. 
By Pier Lisle. 3 vols. 


GREVILLE LANDON. 
Cuapuan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Mulholland. 


By Ouida, Author of 





H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 

the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, 
and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill, joudon ; : 
also at Manchester, Liverpool, aud Birmingham. 


R GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S Tra- 

velling and Tourists’ Suite, from 2} guineas; ditto Trousers, 
from 14.; Shower-proof Tweed Overcoats, from 20s., if with Silk 
Lapels, 21s. For September Shooting: H. J. NICOLL’S Cheviot Wool, 
1; guinea Jacket, with cartridge and pack pockets, cool and strong 
- linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and wellodepied to this variable 
climate 


PECIAL NOTICE.—A NEW OVERCOAT, of 

an entirely original design, has just been introduced at these 

Establishments. It is named for distinction the ** DREADNOUGHT,” 

for Sea or Land, combining the advantages of the Inverness Cape with 
the long Trav: elling Overcoat. 


OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—H. J. 
NICOLL’S Knickerbocker Suits, in New Styles, from 2a. 
Morning Suits, from 52s.; Evening Dress Suits, from 55s. ; Highland 
Suits, from 33s. ; also the new Spanish and Sailor Suits, from 2ls.; 
Summer Overcoats, in Allied Tweed cloths, from l4s.; in Melton 

cloths, from 218. 


OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S Riding Habits, 
in various Coloured Tweed, Melton, and superfine cloths, from 
31. 38. to 81. 8%. ; Pantaloons, 31a. 6d. ; Riding Hats rimmed, from 218. ; 
Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, from 218. Fashionable Costumes for the 
Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 
LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill, 
BRANCHES: 10, Mosley-street, M: anchester; 50, Bold-street. 
Liverpool ; and 39, New- street, Birmingham. 


TVHE PERF ECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. — 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty 

years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BU RTON, when PLATED by the patent 

process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is the best article next to 

silver that can be used as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 

by no test can it be distinguished from real silver. 

Fiddle Bent | | Bias’ 

or Old 

Silver Thread! ‘Shell 


&. 8. d.&. 8. d. £. 8. 8. d. 
Table Forks or Gpoons, perdoz, 110 02102 40 
Devsert do. do. 120170110 0 
Tea Spoons .. ° Ol OOW O110 

These are all as strongly plated, and are in every respect at least 
equal to what other houses are selling as their first quality at very 
much higher prices. 

A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 

Table Spoons ond Perks « ose + £1 3 0 per dozen. 

Dessert . 016 6 ” 

Tea Spoons . ‘ - One ° 
a aud Coffee Sets from 31. ‘158. to 211. 162.; Dish Covers from 91. to 
; Corner Dishes, 72 108. to 18L. 188. the Set of Four; Warmers, 
Gd. to 151 158.; Biscuit Boxes from 128. to 51. 58.:; Ciuet and 
Liquor Frames, &c., at proportionate prices 

The largest stock in existence of plated Dessert Knives and Forks 
and Fish eating Knives and Forks and Carvers. 

All kinds of Replating done by the patent process. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON, Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, 
to H.R.H. the Prince of W ales, sendsa Catalogue, containing upwards 
of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and 
Plans of the 20 large Show Rooms, post free. —39, Oxford-street, ‘af 
1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4,5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, New: 
man-y ard, London. The cost of ‘deliv ering Goods to the mest distant 
parts of the United Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS 
BURTON will always undert ake delivery : at a small fixed rate. 


(LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “ United Service” Soap Tablet, which also 
imparts a delicious fragrance. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


QALTS CO.’S EAST INDIA PALEand BURTON 
ALES, in gg also in Cask, in the finest condition. 
gp FT ; Imperial ‘Sillery, 348.; Sillery, 24a. per doz. 
Port—Cockburnu’s Old ( ‘rusted, 4la., 358., 308. ; Draught, 2 248. per doa. 
Sherry—S. Fino, 298.; Fino, 31a. ; Pale or Gold, 248. per doz, 
Claret—Good, 12s.; Superior, 158. 183., 218., per doz. 
MOODY & CO. 40, Lime- street, London, E.c. 


pure LIGHT WINES, — for Daily Use. 


Claret . once 30D “Ma. 18 188. 242. 308. 368. 488. per dozen, 
Hock and Moselle 248. 308. 368, 488. 608. per dozen. 
Champagne os 36s. 428. 488. 608. 668. per doven. 
Red and White Bur, ndy 248. 30s. 368. 488. 60s. per dozen. 





PATTERNS. 



























Tarragona 188. .08. per dozen. 

iarsala 204. 248. per dozen. 
Sherry ...... i 208. 248, 308. 368. 428. per dozen. 
Port of various ages .. 248. -. om. 428. 48a. per dozen. 
Old. Pale Brandy .. .. 608. 728. 848. per dozen. 


HEDGES & BU TLER, 155, REGENT. “STREET, LONDON; and 
30, KING’S-ROAD, BRIG HTON. 
Originally established a.p. 1667. 


N OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN : a NEW 

SPARKLING 2 INE, equal to Champagne of first quality, Lut 
at a more moderate 

This perfectiy em. and naturally sparkling Wine from the Rhine 
is now tirst introduced sate this country, and is imported solely by 
Messrs. H. B. FEARON & 8 

It is made entirely from binck ‘grapes, as is the case with Champagne, 
which it reseinbles in colour ; and is of two qualities, the Day and the 
Ricn, to the former of which attention is specially invited. 

Sas. per doz. Bottles ; 298. perdoz Pints. 

H. B. FEARON & SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 145, New Ronda- 

street, W. and Dewsbury * Yorkshire. 


OL4e RET. 12s. per doz. ; 78. per doz. pints; 5/. 108. 
per half-bhd ; 102 per bhd. ‘a paid: a pure pleas amt Wine, 
free from acidity, and of sufficient hody to Tage ogo by keeping. 

The same CLARET on DRAUGHT "/ at 5a. ps gallon, in ieoreation 
casks, each complete, with tap and wat -peg. This plan bas been found 
by experience to answer extremely well 

SAUTERN E, 148. per doz. ; 88. per doz. pints: an excellent white 
Vin Ordinaire. 

H. B. FEARON & SON, Holborn Viaduct; and 145, New Bond 
street. London ; aud Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 











INBSEFORD Ss FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The best pomade oe ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION : and the best 
mild Eg; ent for Delicate Constitutions ; especially adapted for 

LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD & CO. 172, New Bond-street, Tendon; 
and of all Cc hemists throughout the Wor 

\ INDi in the STOMACH, or Fiatulence, is c:used 


imperfect. digestion. A radical cure may be effected by the 
tA of PARR'S LIFE PILLS. 





occasiona 
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THE DORE DANTE IN MONTHLY PARTS. 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN beg to announce that they | The 


will issue their magnificent English edition of DANTE’S INFERNO, | 
and PURGATORIO and PARADISO, with GUSTAVE DORE’S| 
ILLUSTRATIONS, in Monthly Parts, at Two Shillings. | 


“‘The most Dantesque work on Dante that ever was produced, from the Pontificate of Leo X. to that of 
Pius 1X. M. Doré’s sketches have for a considerable time attained a European celebrity, and any words 
that may be suggested to us by the splendid English edition now before us, can scarcely add to or detract | 
from it.”— Times. 


*,* Prospectuses and Specimen Pages at all Booksellers’, post free on application to the Publishers. 





MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN’S PLEBISCITE. 


With numerous Illustrations, 4to. price 2s. 


LHISTOIRE DU PLEBISCITE. 


By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
The remaining Copies of the Original French Illustrated Edition of this Work, which has lately been suppressed by the 
French Authorities at the instance of the German Government, have been purchased by Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
who are now prepared to supply Copies of the Work. 


The Illustrated French Editions of ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN’S COMPLETE WORKS are now ready, profusely Illustrated, 
as under :— 





Romans Nationauz. 8. d. Contes et Romans Populaires. s. d. 
HISTOIRE DU PLEBISCITE 20 AMI FRITZ ‘ on ee os 1 6 
LE CONSCRIT oe a CONTES DES BORDS DU RHIN .. ie 1 4 
LE BLOCUS zs HUGUES LE LOUP = 1 5 
LA GUERRE oe ee ae oe ILLUSTRE DR. MATTHEUS 1 5 
LWHOMME DU PEUPLE a as « & es JOUEUR DE CLARINETTE 18 
LINVASION = és os os 18 JUIF POLONAIS .. o 1 4 
MADAME THERESE ee MAISON FORESTIERE.. is 
WATERLOO oe os ee ee 110 MAITRE DANIEL ROCK 1 3 
HISTOIRE D'UN PAYSAN. IIL. 1789—1815 6 0 


THE NEW VOLUME OF CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 


Now ready, super-royal Svo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE, Volume V., containing 
HESBA STRETTON’S Novel, ‘THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA,’ and PERCY FITZGERALD'S Story, ‘THE LITTLE 
STRANGER,’ complete. Illustrated throughout. 


The New and Revised Edition is now ready, price 7s. 6d., of } 


The VEGETABLE WORLD: a History of Plants, 


By LOUIS FIGUIER. 


with their Botanical Descriptions and Peculiar Properties. 
With 470 Illustrations. 


With Glossary of Botanical Terms. 





Now ready, VOLUME I. price 6s. of the NEW EDITION of 


CASSELT’S NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR, in 


which all Additions and Improvements demanded by the great advances made in the various departments of knowledge 
are perfected by men distinguished in their several departments. 

“There is probably no cyclopedia of education in existence which is so complete in its way as this. Whatever branch of | 
human knowledge may be selected as fit exercise and training for the mind, here are ready to hand a plan to work upon and | 
materials to work with. Languages, ancient and modern ; English literature, history, general science, arithmetical, geometrical, | 
physical, and moral; we may almost say, not quicquid agunt, but quicquid discunt homines, may be found here.”—Standard. 














Vols. I., II., and III. are now ready, price 15s. cloth ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 18s. 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS: a Record of Discovery, 


Edited by H. W. BATES, Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. Con- 


Geography, and Adventure. 
Profusely illustrated by eminent Artists, 


taining Records of the most recent Explorations made by celebrated Travellers, 
from Drawings made at the several Places of Scenes depicted 
“Truly a magnificent work ; edited by a gentleman who is thoroughly up to his duties, and illustrated by first-class artists, 
among whom we may mention M. Doré. The paper and printing are as good as the matter, and the work is in every way worthy 
of being accepted as a permanent record of all that is worthy to be known in discovery, geography, and adventure.” 
Manchester Guardian, | 





| 





CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY, New Serial Story by F. W. ROBINSON, | 
Author of ‘Ann Judge, Spinster, will be commenced in the OCTOBER PART of 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE, VIZ., Part +o. e. Ee ready September 25, price Gd. 
Part XXXV. forms the commencement of a New Volume, affording a convenient | 
opportunity for new subscribers. 


MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ee 





| NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


—~_+>——_ 


Part I. now ready, price 6d. 


BOOK of PHRASE and FABLE 


Consisting of about 20,000 Examples of Familiar Words, 
Expressions, Sayings, Allusions, Proverbs, Pseudonyms, 
Popular Titles, Local Traditions, Literary Blunders, 
Vulgar Errors, &c., presenting an inexhaustible Fund of 
Information, as valuable as it is interesting, and especially 
useful to Readers, Writers, Speakers, and Talkers. To be 
completed in Fifteen Parts at 6d. 


Now ready, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


The ARMS and AMMUNITION of the 
BRITISH SERVICE. By Major V. D. MAJENDIE, 
R.A., Author of ‘ Breech-Loading Rifles and Ammunition,’ 
&c, Especially prepared for the Use of Military Students, 
Soldiers, and Volunteers. With numerous Illustrations, 





Now ready, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


COLOUR. By A. H. Church, MA, of 


Lincoln College, Oxford ; Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal Agricultural College, Chichester. With Six Coloured 
Plates and numerous Diagrams. 











Now ready, 2 vols. cloth, 2s. each, 


BURNS’ POETICAL WORKS. Printed 
in Large Type. With Memoir, Critical Dissertation, and 
Explanatory Notes. The Text edited by CHARLES 

COWDEN CLARKE. 





THIRD EDITION, now ready, price 5s. 


The CHILD’S BIBLE NARRATIVE; 


being a consecutive Arrangement of the Narrative and 
other Portions of the Holy Scriptures, in the Words of the 
Authorized Version. With 24 Full-Page Illustrations by 
GUSTAVE DORE. 

“The book will form a very appropriate and valuable 
present to a child of almost any age ; it is beautifully printed, 
and contains a number of Doré's fine illustrations.” 

Christian World, 

“This handsome volume will probably take a high place 


| among school prizes and family presents.”—Record. 


FOURTH EDITION, now ready, price 5s. 


HOME CHAT with OUR YOUNG 
FOLKS. By CLARA MATEAUX, Author of ‘ The Story 
of Don Quixote,’ &c. With 200 Engravings. Feap. 4to. 
cloth lettered. 

** Never was instruction more admirably given than in this 
attractive volume.”—British Quarterly Review. 

** 4 rich and handsomely decorated mine of information for 
young people.” —Standard. 


Now ready, price 3s. 


LITTLE FOLKS. Vol. III. Containing 
nearly 500 Pictures. 
Vols. I. and II. of LITTLE FOLKS, containing nearly 
1,000 Pictures, have been several times reprinted, and are still 
on sale. Coloured boards, 3s.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. each. 


SECOND EDITION, price 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
post free, 2s. 9d. 


The MANNERS of MODERN SOCIETY: 


a Comprehensive and Practical Work on the Etiquette of 
the Present Day. 


‘The work is exceedingly comprehensive in its contents, and 

commendably free from anything like snobbery in its tone.” 
Daily Telegraph. 

**Certainly the best and most useful of all the books on 
etiquette that we have seen—equally commendable in spirit and 
correct in details.”—Echo. 

‘A sensible and accurate manual, correctly describing the 
various conventional usages of society as they exist at the pre- 
sent date.”—Manchester Guardian, 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London; Paris; and New York. 
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